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The Spirit of 
SPRING! 


is in these 3 wonderful offers. 
Don't fail to plant them NOW! 


DARWIN 
100 TULIPS 2 
(A $7.00 value) 


OChoicest, first size bulbs, sure to bloom. 
Schling’s special mixture of ten of the 
finest named varieties — not the ordi- 
nary field grown mixture usually sold. 


50 bulbs for $2.00 
HERALDS $£50 
200 OF SPRING 6 


25 each of Snowdrops, Glory of the 
Snow (blue), Heavenly Blue Grape Hy- 
acinths, Blue Squills (Scilla Sibirica), 
Bluebells (Scilla Campanulata), White 
Bluebells, Wood Hyacinths (Scilla Nu- 
tans), Winter Aconites. 


REGAL 
100 LILIES ag 
7 to 8 in Bulbs —An investment in 


happiness for years to come — Really a 
marvelous value! 


VERY SPECIAL 


ALL THREE ABOVE 
COLLECTIONS — $9500 


a $28.00 value 


Schlings Bulbs 


MAX SCHLING'S SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR S8TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















DAPHNE 
MEZEREUM 


The Dwarf "Beauty Bush” 
of the North 


This lovely harbinger of Spring un- 
folds its mass of deep pink bloom 
about April |. Equally at home in 
sun or shade, it has withstood 50 
below zero in Canada. 

Blooming the first year, Fall plant- 


ing is ideal—Fine plants, 15 to 18 in., 
$1 each, $10 per dozen 


To Promote Fall Planting 


We offer the following discounts 

from Catalog prices on all cash 

orders totaling more than $5.00. 
$1.00 to $5.00, net Catalog price. 
$5.00 to $10.00, 10% discount. 


$10.00 to $25.00, 15% discount. 
$25.00 and over, 20% discount. 


Our Free Catalog lists a most com- 
plete line of Hardy Nursery Stock, 
including 200 varieties of Rock 
Plants, all grown at 


New England's Coldest Nursery 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
Dept. H Barre, Vermont 











Jf Trees Could Only Speak ... ! 


How pitifully some would complain for want of proper care; 
for neglect of hurts; for lack of water and proper nourishment. 

And how joyously others would voice their thanks to thought- 
ful owners who realized that their trees, like other living creatures, 
deserved their attention. 

MAY WE SPEAK TO YOU. FOR YOUR TREES? We 
will represent them—and you—fairly in such an interview. You 
will be under no obligation, of course. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


1368 BEACON STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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Garden Work for Early October 4 
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;* IS not yet time to clean up the refuse from the perennial borders. 
Allow the stalks to ripen and turn brown naturally before cutting 
them to within a few inches of the ground. 

All evergreens, including the broad leaf kinds like rhododen- 
drons, should be kept well watered during the next few weeks so 
that there will be plenty of moisture in the ground during the 
Winter months. 

Plant paper white narcissi in bowls of pebbles, bulb fibre or 
charcoal to have them in bloom by Thanksgiving Day. Keep them 
cool and dark for the first few weeks or until the roots have made 
a good start. Miniature hyacinths are also easily forced in this way. 

Plant other bulbs such as tulips and narcissi in pots and pans for 
Winter forcing. The pots must be stored in a cold cellar or buried 
in trenches out-of-doors for at least six or eight weeks. 

This is the best time of year to set out lilac bushes. Many im- 
proved varieties are available now and will flower in one or two 
years after transplanting. They are much superior to the old common 
lilac. Some persons prefer lilac plants growing on their own roots, 
and a few firms now have this type of plant in stock. 

The Chinese cinnamon vine, Dioscorea batatas, has tubers that 
are only semi-hardy in the coldest sections of the country. They 
should be lifted and stored over Winter like dahlias. They grow 
larger every year. 

Wisteria vines are best planted in the Fall south of Philadel- 
phia and on the Pacific Coast. Be careful in setting them out not 
to make the soil too rich. 

It will be wise to weed out self-sown hollyhock seedlings now 
so that they will not overrun the entire border. 

Fuschia plants should be ripened from now until the end of 
December by storing the plants without water in the cellar. 

Peach borers, which work in the trunks of the trees near the 
ground and cause them to bleed, can be destroyed this month. Clear 
all weeds away from the base of the tree, remove all the gum and 
loose bark and then make a ring around the tree of paradichloro- 
benzene. Hill the soil over the white crystals and up around the tree 
trunk. 

Pansies and violas should be set out at once in the beds where 
they are to stay for the Winter. 

Late grown endive moved into the cellar now with plenty of 
earth around the roots will keep in good condition for weeks. 

Nearly all the seed houses are now listing the tulip species in 
their catalogues including T. greigi, T. clusiana, T. kaufmanniana 
and T. eichleri. These bulbs are very choice in the rock garden as 
are the western dogs-tooth violets or erythroniums which are avail- 
able in over a dozen varieties. 


H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 





PRUNING 














PLANTS 


indoors need 
this protection, too 


Wits aials 
Oo. K. y 
PLANT SPRAY, 





Nowhere are the ravages of insects greater en 
in greenhouse or conservatory. The beauty and 
delight of indoor gardens can best be protected 
by regular spraying. Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is absolutely safe under glass. It is non-poisonous, 
clean, easy to use, constant in strength and com- 
position. Nothing to mix, stir or dissolve. Used 
and recommended by officers and members of the 
Garden Club of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the 
famous Trade Mark, Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 














Dept. E-10 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
Branches at Cleveland, Ohio 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Wilmington, Cal. 





Protect Your Roses 


NOW 


A little care in the Fall will 
bring prize blooms next season 
Terogen, the wonderfulnew Autumn- 
Winter Ground Dressing and Soil 
Disinfectant is revolutionizing all 
known methods of combating rose 
diseases. It destroys the spores of 
most diseases. It kills the larvae of 
most insects as the rose pith borer, 
rose bugs, Japanese and many other 
beetles, aphids and ants. Terogen 
has been used with great success at 
the famous Wallingford, Pa, Rose 
Gardens. 
Apply Before Winter 


Apply Terogen just before covering 
your roses for the Winter. Order 
through your dealer or direct, as fol- 
lows, postpaid: 

5 Ib. tin . $3.10 


1 lb. tin ..$ .90 
21lb.tin.. 1.50 10 lb. tin . 5.25 


NOTE—A 10 Ib. tin is sufficient for one 
application for 30 to 50 rose bushes. 
Write for Bulletin 
“WINTER CARE OF ROSES” 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


Makers of the Funatrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 
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CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES 


SHORE ROAD 
GREENS FARMS, CONN. 
All the finer types of Alpine and 
Rock Plants 


List of seeds of many beau- 
tiful and rare species and 
varieties of Alpines. 


Large variety of Bulbs for 
rock gardens. 


Plants acclimatized for 
Eastern Gardens. 


Catalogue 














‘Richard °Haygland 


Landscape Construction 
Rock Gardens and Natural Develop- 
ment a Specialty. 
Autumn is an excellent time to re- 
arrange evergreens and deciduous 
plantings. 
160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 








ORCHIDS 


If interested write for Special list 
of Orchid collections. 


Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











ORCHIDS 


For Fall blooming—Fine strong, well estab- 
lished plants in sheath and spike. 


Cattleya Fabia and Oncidium Varicosum 
Rogersi also many others in variety. Write 
for particulars. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 









New York, N. Y. 
& 


Inc. 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
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DIANTHUS BEAT 


RIX 





A new hardy garden pink of rare merit which blooms in May and 
June and intermittently throughout the season. Flowers very fragrant 
and of a light salmon pink color. The plants are of a compact growth, 
with very dark green foliage. Unsurpassed for rock gardens, borders 
and general planting. 

If planted now, will give a full crop of blooms next season 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO GARDEN CLUBS 
Pot-Grown Plants 
3%-in. pots, $3.50 per 12, $25 per 100; 214-in. pots, $2.50 per 12, $15 per 100 
50 at 100 rate, plus parcel post or expressage—Packing free 
Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


SWINSON BROTHERS, Gloucester, Mass. 


Please mention Horticulture 
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Hurry Tree 
The rapid-growing Chinese 
Elm we offer grown from 
northern seed, 6 to 8 feet 
high, 5 for $8.50 express paid. 


Dainty Daphne 


A beautiful evergreen covered 
with fragrant pink blooms in 
Spring and again in Fall. 6 to 9 
inches balled, 10 for $6.50 post- 
paid. 


Grafted Nuts 


English Walnuts, Pecans and 
Hickory-pecans for the North. 
New, easily opened Black Wal- 
nuts, Blight-free Chestnuts. 


Everblooming 
Climbing Roses 


The new patented hardy 
roses. 
New Dawn (everblooming 
Van Fleet) $1.50 each. 
Blaze (everblooming Paul's 
Scarlet) $2 each. 

Both new Roses for $4 post- 
paid. 

The garden sensation of the 
year! 


56 Young 


Aristocrats 


Young grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high for about $1 
each. Rare Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Magnolia, Evergreen Bar- 
berries, the Franklinia Tree, etc. 


A Yew Hedge 


This wonderful evergreen 
hedge the late Dr. Wilson 
recommended be planted 
from seedlings of Japanese 
Yew about 12 inches high. 
We offer 12 to 15 inches, 
balled, bushy plants at $70 
per 100 trees (transportation 
extra). 


Tree Seedlings 


Perhaps the most complete list 
published in America of Ever- 
greens, Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs. Good healthy stock 
priced low. 


Free Catalog 


All the above and many more are 
tobe found in our Autumn catalog. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York City 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
F. W. Kelsey sy! Co. 
50 Church St., New York City 


Send a catalog please: 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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A unique exhibit at a flower show conducted 
by the Wayland (Mass.) Garden Club, an 
old Colonial doorway serving as the central 
feature with masses of flowering shrubs 
and low-growing plants at each side. 


Pee 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Dahlia Society Exhibition 


Aare dahlia growers had an unusually prominent 
part in the exhibition of the American Dahlia Society at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel in New York, September 22-23. Mrs. 
Charles V. Smith of Far Hills, N. J., was awarded six first 
prizes. Dr. Philip G. Cole of Tarrytown, N. Y., and Robert 
L. Sell of Long Branch, L. L., each won four firsts. Robert 
F. Cutler of Suffern, N. Y., and Judge Abram I. Elkus, Red 
Bank, N. J., won two firsts each. Miss Virginia Stout of 
Short Hills, N. J., won a special prize for the most outstand- 
ing vase of dahlias. A. Swoboda of Ridgefield Park, N. J., 
won seven first and four second prizes in the classes for ama- 
teurs open only to those who do their own work and grow 
less than 100 hills of dahlias. 

Among the new dahlias shown was Herbert Hoover, a 
bright orange-red cactus form. A new rose-tinted dahlia ex- 
hibited bore the name of Franklin D. Roosevelt. A third new 
variety has been given the name of Amelia Earhart and reached 
the show by aeroplane from the California gardens of Major 
James B. Eastman. It won a silver 


N. J., was re-elected president. Vice-presidents re-elected were 
George L. Stillman, Westerly, R. I.; John Vincent, White 
Marsh, Md.; W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia, Pa.; George W. 
Frazer, Willimantic, Conn.; J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J.; 
George F. Farnum, Media, Pa.; Mrs. Charles H. Stout, Short 
Hills, N. J., and Mrs. George Holland, Williamsport, Pa. 
New vice-presidents elected were Mrs. Frieda Fisher, Trenton, 
N. J., and Derrill W. Hart, New York. C. Louis Alling of 
West Haven, Conn., was elected secretary. Mrs. Mabel C. 
Rathgeber of New Haven was re-elected treasurer. 





How to Know Beans 


The second in the series of books on vegetable varieties in 
course of preparation in the Division of Vegetable Crops at 
the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., is now off the 
press. The new book deals with the known varieties of pole 
and dwarf beans. It is illustrated with 39 color plates. 

Beans are very old, according to a brief historical sketch 
which introduces the book, both the lima and the common 

kinds having been found in the pre- 





Columbian Andean tombs. In fact, 





medal offered as a sweepstakes prize 
for the most worthy undisseminated 
variety. The garden clubs had a spe- 
cial division in the show with con- 
tests for perfection of bloom and 
best arrangements. 

The exhibition was not confined 
wholly to dahlias and many other 
flowers were exhibited. In the classes 
for garden flowers open to all, Mrs. 
Jules E. Rosenthal of Great Neck, 
L. I., won three firsts. Other win- 
ners of first prizes were Mrs. J. J. 
Maier of Great Neck, N. Y., Mrs. 
C. A. Lindow of Roselle, N. J., and 
Mrs. Charles V. Smith of Far Hills, 
N. J. 

Many prizes for gladioli were 
awarded to W. Atlee Burpee Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, this concern 


are as follows: 


Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 








SPRING 
EXHIBITIONS IN 1933 


The dates for most of next year’s great 
Spring flower shows have now been chosen. 
There will be no Cleveland show in 1933, 
but a large exhibition will be staged in 
Cincinnati. The show dates as announced 


all of the beans coming into the 
trade during the 19th century were 
types already grown by the [Indians 
and the early settlers. It was not un- 
til the beginning of the present cen- 
tury that improved varieties from 
Europe were introduced into this 
country, later giving way to sorts 
developed in America to meet the 
special needs of growers and con- 
sumers in this country. 


March 13 to 18 Following the practice established 
March 18 to 26 for the series of books on fruits pub- 
March 20 to 25 lished by the station, the State 
. Comptroller has ruled that the vege- 

mt ran ae table books must be sold. They can 
=~ - ar be obtained from the experiment 
March 31 to April 8 station at Geneva. For those who do 











not care to buy the book, the essen- 





receiving nine firsts and four sec- 
onds. Arthur Gerlich of Somerville, N. J., won four first and 
eight second prizes. 

The gold medal for commercial growers was awarded to 
Fisher & Masson of Trenton, N. J., for the most meritorious 
dahlia display at the show. This exhibit also received the presi- 
dent’s cup. The Darnell cup for the best keeping dahlia was 
awarded to Veile & Mendham of Easton, Pa., for their 12 
blooms of the rose-shaded Jerome Kern. A last-minute arrival 
by airplane was a new yellow dahlia, Mrs. Ida Chase, grown 
in Milan, Mich. 

At the annual meeting Warren W. Maytrott of Vineland, 


tial facts about the leading varieties 
of beans recommended for use in this state have been assem- 
bled in Station Circular No. 135, which may be obtained free 
of charge upon request to the station. 





Lecture Course at Ambler 

The School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Pa., 
will offer a special floriculture course on Wednesday mornings, 
from October 5 to May 31, except during the Christmas and 
Spring vacations. There will be a total of 30 lectures. The 
cost of the course will be $25, and the class will be limited to 
30 students. 
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A Course for Professional Gardeners 


To provide an opportunity for professional gardeners and 
their assistants to get an understanding of the sciences on 
which gardening practice is based, the New York Botanical 
Garden proposes a course of study covering two Winters’ 
work, 48 sessions each Winter, as follows: 


FIRST YEAR Fall Session Spring Session 
Thursdays 12 Lectures 12 Lectures 

General Botany General Botany 

(Dr. McLean) (Dr. McLean) 

Mondays 12 Lectures 12 Lectures . 


Systematic Botany Physics and Chemistry 


(Dr. Gleason) 
SECOND YEAR 


Tuesdays 12 Lectures 12 Lectures 
Soils and Manures Genetics and Plant Breeding 

(Dr. McLean) (Dr. Stout) 

Wednesdays 12 Lectures 12 Lectures 

Plant Pathology Entomology 


(Dr. Dodge) 


It is proposed that the Botanical Garden provide instruc- 
tion in the botanical part of this program and direct the 
course. By arrangement with the Horticultural Society of 
New York it is planned to hold the meetings at its rooms at 
598 Madison Avenue. 

This course is based on the system of training followed at 
Kew, Edinburgh and other European botanical gardens and 
is designed for men engaged in gardening, nursery and other 
horticultural work. The lectures will be one hour each, begin- 
ning at 8 P.M. Registration for the course may be made as 
early as possible either through Mr. T. H. Everett, The New 
York Botanical Garden: Mrs. Elizabeth Peterson, the New 
York Horticultural Society, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City; or the secretary, National Association of Gardeners, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Registration may be 
made for the whole first year’s work or any unit of twelve 
lectures of it. A nominal fee of five dollars is required for 
registration for each unit. 

The first regular meeting will be at the Horticultural Society 
of New York’s rooms, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
at 8 P.M. on October 10. 
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A Successful Chinese Garden Exhibit 

The Chinese Garden exhibited by the Cape Ann Garden 
Club at the North Shore Horticultural Society's flower show 
at Horticultural Hall in Manchester, was designed and exe- 
cuted by a special committee of three—the club president, 
Mrs. Charles L. Norton, and the two vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Laurence A. Brown and Mrs. Max L. Talbot. The garden 
was made and first set up in the barn studio of Professor and 
Mrs. Norton in Annisquam. 

In planning the planting, many authorities were studied, 
including E. H. (Chinese) Wilson’s ‘“‘China—Mother of 
Gardens,’ Florence Ayscough’s ‘“‘A Chinese Mirror,’’ and 
translations from those Chinese poets who from the earliest 
times were inspired by their love of gardens and sang of their 
delight. 

The Chinese garden is a “‘retreat from the confusion of 
affairs.”’ It is generally a walled garden or a series of enclosed 
spaces sometimes designated “‘Heaven’s Well’’ and entered by 
a circular opening in the wall named the ““Moon Gate.” It is 
designed to express by its symbolism the underlying philos- 
ophy of Chinese traditional thought. Intimately connected 
with their poetry, it is intended to be a place for contempla- 
tion and the practice of the seven fine arts rather than for a 
display of horticultural prowess. ‘‘It is a bridge by which the 
mind passes from the actual world to the ideal.”’ 


The perfect whole in the Chinese idea lies in the fusion of 
two essences called the yang and the yin whose combined 
symbol is the circle bisected by a cyma curve. The yang or 
positive essence corresponds to the masculine elements, to 
strength and to light. Its symbols are heaven and the sun and 
its color red. The yin or negative essence corresponds to the 
feminine elements, to weakness and to darkness. Its symbols 
are earth and water and its color yellow. 

This dual principle is carried out symbolically in many 
details of planting, design and color; for instance, the peony 
is considered a flower of the yang principle and the lotus 
rising from earth through water is a yin flower. 
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Chinese Garden at the Manchester, Mass., Flower Show 

















Reviewing the Novelty Roses of 1932 


ESS than a dozen new roses will make their first appearance 
Fr in eastern catalogues this Fall, which, if I remember cor- 
rectly, is considerably less than the number of novelties 
offered a year ago. The list, however, makes up in interest what 
it lacks in numbers, for there are some outstanding varieties 
among them. 

Without question the most important new rose is the scar- 
let, everblooming climber Blaze, a seedling of Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber and the everblooming Bengal hybrid Gruss an 
Teplitz. Blaze is almost identical in flower with Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, which is not only popular in gardens but has been 
used extensively for roadside beautification in various parts of 
the United States. Flowering, as it does, several times during 
the season, this brilliant climber has a great future. 

Condessa de Sastago, originated by Pedro Dot, the Spanish 
hybridizer, is another startling rose. It is quite double and has 
the brilliant colors of the species rose Austrian Copper. 
Copper on the face of the petals and deep yellow on the re- 
verse, it is fragrant and the flowers come singly on strong, 
upright stems which carry foliage almost up to the bloom. It 
is free in early Summer and Fall but moderate in bloom be- 
tween seasons. The brilliancy of the Fall flowers is worth 
waiting for. 

The loveliest of the hybrid tea novelties is Comtesse Van- 
dal from Holland. Ophelia, Mrs. Aaron Ward and Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet contributed their best points for the Com- 
tesse. The bud is very long and the open flower is a combina- 
tion of bronzy coral, salmon and gold; it is fragrant and is a 
splendid cut flower. 

Another rose with Austrian copper blood is Annie de Metz, 
from France, which shows its parentage both in plant and 
flower. The blooms are something like those of Condessa de 
Sastago but are not so brilliant and there is a little pink mixed 
with the yellow on the reverse of the petals. The plant re- 
quires good culture. If given that the flowers will have about 
30 petals and be four inches in diameter. 

Many of the best roses have been sports from other varieties 
and Talisman, the “‘Joseph’s Coat’’ of the garden, has been 
the ‘‘sportiest’’ of them all, producing variations by the score. 
Two of these sports will be offered this Fall. Souvenir is a 
pure golden yellow flower with all of Talisman’s virtues, 
good growth, good foliage and great freedom of bloom. It is 
a splendid yellow garden rose, as well as the coming yellow 
for the florists. The other sport has been named Mary Hart 
and has a peculiar shade of maroon red, growing lighter when 
fully open. There is a velvety finish to the heavy petals which 
is very pleasing. It has not been thoroughly tested in the 
garden but as the plant is ‘““Talisman’”’ it should do well and 
the odd shade seems to please everyone. 

A novelty from France by the originator of Annie de 
Metz is Annie Brandt, a good-sized, semi-double flower 
with 15 to 20 petals of salmon, flesh and lemon which 
has a peculiar fragrance. Edith Krause, named for a member 
of the originator’s family, is a new white rose from Germany. 
The double flowers are greenish white and fragrant. Good 
white roses are few and this is promising. 

Of the new roses which are just finishing their first year in 
gardens, Souvenir de Madame C. Chambard, named in mem- 
ory of the originator’s deceased wife, has proven to be one of 
the most beautiful. Monsieur Chambard gives the parentage as 
Mrs. John Laing (one of the best of the hybrid perpetuals) 
and a Madame Edouard Herriot seedling, interesting lineage 
to be sure. The progeny is far more beautiful than any of 
its ancestors; coral-rose pink is the description of its coloring 
but there is a satiny opalescent sheen to the petals which mere 
words simply cannot convey. Everyone who has seen the open 
flower is delighted with its peach-pink coloring. 

Every bloom of Cecile Walter has made me stop and admire 





Comtesse Vandal, a Lovely Hybrid Tea Rose From Holland 


the big, loose flowers of coppery orange with a pinkish flush. 

More thought should be given to the best season for the 
different varieties of roses. Some do their best in early Sum- 
mer, a few, like Thomas A. Edison, prefer the hot, dry days 
of July and August, while many which are quite ordinary in 
June are glorious in October. Duquesa de Penaranda is a 
splendid example of the last named type. It would not attract 
attention in June, July or August, but as soon as the weather 
begins to get cool the blooms increase in size and petallage 
and the color becomes so much richer that one would never 
guess that the June and October blooms were from the same 
plant. Exactly opposite is the pink rose named for the late 
Thomas A. Edison. When I first saw this rose in the Fall I 
wondered why it had been named for the great inventor, but 
when I saw it during the scorching days of mid-Summer I 
understood. The two-toned pink shades were as clear and’ 
bright as could be, the flowers were large, of fine form, and the 
plants were covered with bloom; it is a good hot-weather rose. 

One of the largest-flowered roses in existence has been 
named Amelia Earhart in honor of the famous queen of the 
air, and will be available this Fall. It is descended from 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Paul Neyron and Louise Cath- 
erine Breslau. The open flower reminds me of Dot’s mam- 
moth climber Apeles Mestres, the open flower averaging be- 
tween five and six inches in diameter, extremely double and of 
a rich yellow color. It will be a great rose to exhibit. 

President Plumecocq has made good this year with a good 
plant, producing quantities of flowers of the same general 
color appearance as the low-growing Rev. F. Page Roberts. 
Another president which should be in everybody’s garden is 
President Deville. The perfectly formed little blooms, fra- 
grant and rosy salmon, are produced as freely as marigolds. 
They have such a perfect high-pointed center that even when 
almost fully blown, by removing the outer petals, a perfect, 
tapering bud remains. It is the boutonniere rose par excellence. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 
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Ice-Box Treatment of Seeds 


ee ee the procedure outlined by Dr. William B. 
Crocker of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, some experiments have been conducted in the Botany 
Department of Connecticut College during the past year. 
A combination of a new electrical ice-box and a gift of about 
two quarts of the red fruits of the native flowering dogwood, 
Cornus florida, for the Connecticut Arboretum, started the 
enterprise. The fruits were soaked in water to soften the pulp 
and then the seeds cleaned by hand, a somewhat lengthy 
process, as the pulp contains an amazing amount of yellow 
oil. The removal of pulp helps to prevent growth of mold 
and fermentation. 

The seeds were dried and then mixed with damp granu- 
lated peat moss and placed in the ice-box maintained at a 
fairly constant temperature of 5 degrees Centigrade, or ap- 
proximately 40 degrees Fahrenheit. The seeds were put in 
November 11, 1931. They were examined occasionally, 
mixed and stirred every two or three weeks to maintain uni- 
form moisture. By February 13, seeds began to germinate in 
the ice-box and the lot was removed to the greenhouse, where 
it was planted in flats. The seeds gave a very high percentage 
of germination, and the seedlings are now growing in the 
nursery of the Connecticut Arboretum. 

Seeds of the rose family seem to respond particularly well 
to ice-box treatment. The following table shows the results 
of some other seeds treated during the past season: 


Seeds Put into tce-box Germination started 
Flowering apple Nov. 17, 1931 Feb. 2, 1932 
Crabapple Nov. 17, 1931 Feb. oe 8932 
Rose—Dr. Van Fleet Nov. 17, 1931 March 4, 1932 
Multiflora rose Nov. 25, 1931 Feb. 13, 1932 
Cotoneaster foveolata Nov. 25, 1931 Feb. 4, 1932 
Dwarf Japanese quince Dec. 3, 1931 Feo: 3, 3952 
Black chokeberry 

(Pyrus melanocarpa) Nov. 25, 1931 Feb. 4, 1932 
Lonicera sp Nov. 25, 1931 Feb. 8, 1932 
Euonymus radicans var. vegeta. Nov. 25, 1931 Feb. 4, 1932 
Bittersweet (Celastrus scandens) Mar. 15, 1932 May 30, 1932 


Since it is a common belief that seeds must be given warmth 
to make them germinate, it is interesting to watch them swell 
and sprout at a temperature slightly above freezing. 

Seeds may be stratified in coldframes, but there is the dan- 
ger of raids from chipmunks or other seed lovers. The ice-box 
treatment is very simple and it is very easy to watch the prog- 
ress of germination, especially if the seeds are placed in glass 
containers covered with cheesecloth tops. 

Miss Lela Barton, in charge of the seed testing laboratory 
at the Boyce Thompson Institute, uses squares of cheesecloth 
for holding the mixture of peat moss and seed. They are 
easily gathered up by the corners and tied. They are also easy 
to spread out for the weekly examination, when any moldy 
seeds are removed. 

If one does not have greenhouse space available for growing 
the seedlings, the cold treatment can be timed so that germi- 
nating seeds can be planted in coldframes, or flats, or in the 
open in Spring. Here again, one will need to take precautions 
against plant enemies, for the industrious chipmunk can clean 
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up a flat of sprouting bittersweet in a short time, and delights 
in stuffing his cheeks to mump-like proportions with seeds 
over which one has worked for months. 

Anyone equipped with an ice-box and a love of gardening 
can start collecting seeds of our native and cultivated trees 
and shrubs and try some interesting experiments in this new 
method of plant propagation. 

F. L. Barrows. 


Stafford Springs, Conn. 


An Experience With Gladiolus Thrips 


HE subject of gladiolus thrip is so obtrusive that it cannot 

be put aside until either the thrip or the gladiolus is ousted. 
It seems true that there are gardens where the thrip does not 
exist. At Atlantic City, some blooms were almost walking 
out of the show, while others were perfectly clean. One large 
trade exhibitor with fine, fresh flowers grown right in Atlan- 
tic City informed me that he had irrigated every night and 
sprayed several times a week. Sometimes, indeed, it had been 
necessary to spray several days in succession. Imagine going to 
all that expense and trouble! Personally, I have used every- 
thing except rotenone dust and the season is too far advanced 
to warrant trying that, more so since my glads are the weakest 
for growth I have ever seen. A question I am trying to decide 
is whether the thrips are responsible for this weakness— 
many so lacking in substance that hundreds show no sign of 
buds or very poor ones—or whether naphthalene treatment 
robbed them of their normal vigor. 

The bulbs, even those newly obtained, were all kept in 
bags over Winter with a little naphthalene flakes, and when 
planted both rows and clumps were dusted with the flakes 
before being covered. Many of the bulbs were weeks coming 
through, some never came at all and examination of these 
showed the bulbs sound but with no ‘sign of leaf or root 
growth, the only activity being an occasional new bulb form- 
ing and this starting to root. The purchased bulbs, all recent 
novelties, and of good flowering size though not large, were 
similarly afflicted; several never started until I lifted and 
replanted them and only the earliest produced clean blooms. 
On and off, the plants have been sprayed with nicotine and 
so much soap that it glazed the foliage; pyrethrum, rotecide 
and dusted with nicotine dust but to date, September 10, I 
have not had a dozen clean spikes from over 1,000 bulbs and 
scarcely a plant shows normal vigor. Were it not for the fact 
that some odd bulbs that came up as volunteers here and there 
are just as weakly looking, I would suspect naphthalene as 
being injurious to root growth. As it is, it looks as if thrip 
not only destroys buds but weakens them to the point of 
blindness in many instances. I might add that thrip has also 
been troublesome on various other plants this season, includ- 
ing nasturtiums and dianthus, but the foliage of these was 
easily cleared of the pest and no further attack occurred. 

—T. A. Weston. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


A Little Known Southern Bulb 


EPHYRANTHES texana is one of the loveliest of the 
Summer- and Autumn-blooming bulbs, yet, strange to 
say, one seldom finds it in gardens even in the lower South, 
where it grows naturally. In its native state it is very rare and 
hard to find, due to the grass in which it grows. It never seems 
to increase from side bulblets but seeds readily, the seedlings 
blooming the second year. The beauty of this zephyranthes 
is in its refinement, delicacy and lovely color—deep golden 
yellow inside with coppery markings on the outside. It is very 
much finer than any of the yellow-flowered zephyranthes. 
The bloom spike is about six inches tall, surmounted by 
the single, cupped, upright bloom. The leaves have a tendency 
to die down before the bloom spike appears. The leaves. are 
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about five inches long, dark green in color, and lie very close 
to the ground. 

This bulb would never be successful in a border, as it would 
be lost among the taller growing plants. It would be, however, 
highly successful in a rock garden or for pot culture. It enjoys 
full sun with moderate moisture. In its native state it delights 
to grow in the cut over pine lands, the soil of which is usually 
sandy. The hardiness of Zephyranthes texana will have to 
be tested. I know, however, that it will stand near zero 
temperature. Even if it has to be taken up in the North or 
protected it will repay the trouble many times by its lovely 
bloom and unusual color combination. 

—James L. Gebert. 
New Iberia, La. 


Good Yellow Rock Pinks 


OR some time there has been a yellow species of dianthus 

(Dianthus knappi) in seed lists abroad. It is now offered by 
American dealers as plants. It is perfectly hardy and of easy 
culture, either in good garden soil or in the hot sunny rock 
garden. The leaves are green and wide, but the basal rosette 
withers away during the flowering season. The small yellow 
flowers are in a small head, much like Sweet William on a 
smaller scale. The pink blooms for a long time, through July 
as well as June. Even if biennial or short-lived, it is easily 
renewed from seedlings. It is very useful for mid-Summer 
bloom in the rock garden, and could be used for getting yel- 
low bedding plants of the type of Beatrix. 

For two Summers there has been another yellow dianthus 
here in the rock garden, under the name D. aridus. This name 
may mean nothing, and the plant may be a more robust form 
of D. knappt. It is taller, to two feet, with larger flowers in 
larger heads, of a very deep yellow color, in good bloom 
through all of July. Heat and drought seem to have no bad 
effects on it. Whatever its real name, it catches the eye of all 
visitors in the rock garden in the period of great heat in mid- 
Summer. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


The Indian Puccoon in Missouri 


NOTICE considerable discussion about the wildling, 

Lithospermum canescens, the puccoon of the Indians. Evi- 
dently this charming little plant has great adaptability, ad- 
justing itself to varied soils and conditions. Mr. R. L. Lodge 
in the June 15 issue of Horticulture states that it grows in 
Tennessee in limestone rock formations, in shade, whereas 
Mr. C. W. Wood of Michigan says that it grows there in the 
highly acid soil of the pine barrens. 

With us in Missouri, close to the Kansas state line, it grows 
in the driest, most exposed positions, in clay soil, where it is 
fully exposed to the hot baking effects of intense summer heat 
with long, dry spells included. Unlike the plants with long, 
heavy roots developed among the limestone boulders of Ten- 
nessee, the plants which I dug were not deep rooted, and were 
easily dug up. 

Mr. Wood states that a nurseryman of his acquaintance 
threw away a fine lot of nursery-grown puccoons last year, 
because, being a wise man, he would not dig the plants while 
they were in bloom, and had no call for them when they were 
out of bloom. I wish that I might have had the chance to buy 
them, when in bloom, for all my plants were taken up when 
in full flower, and did not seem to resent the disturbance in 
the slightest degree. One was taken from a nursery, and about 
a dozen from places where their future existence was threat- 
ened by the encroachments of advancing real estate develop- 
ment. | , 

Certain it is that the Indian puccoon is a very worthy per- 
ennial rock plant, satisfied with little care, and somewhat 
indifferent to soil conditions, acid or lime, giving generously 
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of its brilliant orange bloom, and always calling forth much 
favorable comment at that season. Its one drawback is that its 
foliage in August becomes rusty and straggly in our hot 
Summers, and realizing how bravely it holds its own amidst 
the grasses and weeds of the wild, I have decided to plant 
some spreading but not too dense annuals next to it the fol- 
lowing season, and note results. I did this with Ruellia ciliosa, 
the foliage of which is ungainly and sprawling, and found it 
a satisfactory plan. While the blooms of the ruellia are not 
showy they come in August when color is most needed and 
appreciated, and they continue for a long time. 


—DMinnie Long Sloan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















Callirhoe Involucrata, a Low-Growing Perenmal 


‘The Purple Poppy-Mallow 


N the rock garden will be found ideal conditions for the 
poppy-mallow, Callirhoe involucrata, a perennial herb 
native in the United States from Minnesota to Texas. More 
often than not this plant is found on the sandy plains and for 
this reason the soil either in the rock garden or border should 
be light and deep, but rich. The growth is more spreading 
than upright. The long stems creep on the ground but do 
not take root. The cup-shaped rose-purple blossoms are borne 
on upright flower stems and rarely during the Summer are the 
plants out of bloom. In fact, they lose their vitality because 
of overproduction of blooms, but according to some gardeners 
they reseed themselves occasionally. At any rate, cuttings are 
not difficult to root. The foliage is not as plentiful as might 
be hoped for. Each leaf is five-fingered. When selecting a posi- 
tion for the poppy-mallow, give it strong growing neighbors, 
because the plants might overrun weaklings. The generic name 
is pronounced as though spelled Kal-li-roh-ee with the accent 
on the third syllable. 








Garden Clubs and Garden Centers 


who know how to garden and those who are seeking to 

learn. It provides a contact between the garden clubs and 
the public, the advantage of which can readily be used in 
arousing interest in the appearance of our cities, and in the 
protection of the country’s natural beauty. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey are among those 
that have undertaken the development of a garden center 
project. The objective is the establishment of a place in each 
community where various phases of garden-making can be 
demonstrated, and where anyone may go for assistance in 
solving his garden problems. The center would minister 
especially to the needs of the small home-owner: show him 
how to make the best use of his limited space by planning 
before planting; tell him how to prepare his soil, how to plant 
his seeds, and where to go for the stock he needs; teach him 
how to make his lawn, and how to maintain his garden. 

In order to enlist the co-operation of garden club members 
in expanding the garden center idea to its full capacity for 
serving individual and community needs, the federation is 
conducting a state-wide competition. Members are working 
on miniature models of centers, plans of small gardens and 
posters. They are writing articles on ““The Value of a Garden 
Center to the Community,” and descriptions of educational 
exhibits which could be held at a center. They are also com- 
piling lists of books which would be valuable as a reference 
library. The results are to be displayed at the annual meeting 
of the federation this month. 

At the booth of the Federated Garden Clubs at the recent 
Atlantic City Flower and Garden Pageant several adaptations 
of the idea were shown. Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher of Hacken- 
sack displayed a table designed to show the possibility of 
carrying on the work in the simplest manner, making use of 
space in a library or other public building with garden club 
members on duty at stated hours. The equipment included a 
question-box, one card index for surplus plant material avail- 
able for donation from members’ gardens, and another index 
to record the names and addresses of those desiring donations 
or exchange of plants. The front of the table was fashioned 
into shelves for reference books, and racks on the sides held 


T= garden center is a means of bringing together those 


garden magazines. A bulletin-board to be used in connection 
with the table was a helpful feature. 

Mrs. Simeon Rollinson, president of the garden club of 
the Oranges, exhibited a model of an ideal center with care- 
fully worked out demonstration gardens. Spring, Summer 
and Fall plantings were shown on various plots. A model 
child’s garden and a vegetable garden with several fruit trees 
were included. Space was also given to seed and propagation 
beds, a compost pit, potting-shed, and service yard. A small 
building, to house exhibits, and a stone terrace, where people 
might sit and enjoy the gardens, completed this model, all 
meticulously built to a scale of one-quarter inch to the foot. 

Mr. Trevor Rogers of the Rogers Rock Club, N. Y., ex- 
hibited a model featuring an ideal building for a garden 
center. It contained a large exhibition hall for flower shows, a 
smaller room for permanent exhibits, a library, class-room, 
and executive offices. A make-up room, with provision for 
separate entrance and exit for exhibitors, was a special feature. 
Closets provided space for the storage of containers and other 
flower-show equipment. 

The practical working out of the plan has already been 
proven by three centers now operating in New Jersey. The 
first garden center was opened in 1929 by the garden depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club of Hackensack. Mrs. Fisher con- 
ceived the idea, and under her direction, an old barn on the 
club property was remodeled to house a center which has been 
carried on with increasing usefulness. A group of enthusiastic 
garden-lovers of Elizabeth have conducted a very efficient 
center for two years, using a room in the woman’s club as 
headquarters. 

The garden center of the Oranges was made possible by the 
co-operation of the three garden clubs of the Oranges and the 
woman’s club. An abandoned miniature golf course was 
taken over, and each club was given a plot to be planted as a 
model backyard garden. The Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
and various nurserymen contributed much of the stock, and 
have assisted the garden clubs in developing the educational 
work of the center. 

—Mary Wilson Vail. 
East Orange, N. J. 





A Garden Center Demonstration at the Atlantic City Flower Show 
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GARDEN CLUB STATE FEDERATIONS 





No. of 
Federation . Clubs 
Alabama Federation of Garden 22 
Clubs* 
Arkansas State Federation of 31 
Garden Clubs* 
California Garden Club 32 
Federation 
Colorado Federation of Garden 16 
Clubs* 
Connecticut, Federated Garden 50 
Clubs of , 
Florida Federation of Garden 38 
Clubs 

Georgia, The Garden Club of 80 

Illinois, Inc., The Garden 120 
Club of 

Indiana Federation of Garden 16 
Clubs* 

Iowa, Federated Garden Clubs of 75 

Kansas Associated Garden Clubs 17 

Kentucky, The Garden Club of 9 

Maine, The Garden Club 13 
Federation of 

Maryland, The Federated Garden 25 
Clubs of 

Massachusetts, Garden Club 68 
Federation of 

Michigan, The Federated Garden 39 
Clubs of 

Mississippi, The Garden Clubs of* 24 

New Jersey, The Federated 59 
Garden Clubs of 

New York State, Federated 133 
Garden Clubs of 

North Carolina, Garden Club of 33 

Ohio Association of Garden 134 
Clubs* 

Ohio, Garden Club of 72 

Oklahoma Association of Garden 
Clubs* 

Oregon Federation of Garden 31 
Clubs* 

Pennsylvania, The Garden Club 62 
Federation of 

Rhode Island Federation of 11 
Garden Clubs* 

South Carolina, The Garden a2 
Club of* 

Southwestern Virginia Garden 16 
Club 

Tennessee Garden Club 41 

Texas Federation of Garden 53 
Clubs 

Virginia, The Garden Club of * 

West Virginia, Federated Garden 17 
Clubs of 

Wisconsin Federation of Garden 33 


Clubs 


*Not affiliated with the National Council. 





























President 


Mrs. Charles R. Bricken 
9 Gilmer Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


Mrs. Henry H. Tucker 
3420 Hill Road, Little Rock, Ark. 


Mrs. Leonard B. Slosson 


426 South Arden Boulevard 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. A. G. Fish 
2711 W. 37th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. John R. Demarest 
Orange, Conn. 


Mrs. Charles W. Ten Eick 
1637 Jackson St., Hollywood, Fla. 


Mrs. Thomas Berry 
Seven Oaks, Rome, Ga. 


Mrs. O. W. Dynes 
184 No. Madison St., Hinsdale, IIl. 


Miss Anna Hosea 

5855 Central Ave. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. F. C. Sigler 

703 W. Ashland Ave., Indianola, Ia. 


Willard Quinn 


204 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kan. 


Mrs. James Means Robb 
Nicholasville, Ky. 


Mrs. Ernest A. Robbins, Jr. 
Bay View St., Camden, Me. 


Mrs. Duncan R. Brent 
Ruxton, Md. 


Mrs. N. Penrose Hallowell 
Brush Hill Road, Readville, Mass. 


Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer 
Blythefield Farms, Belmont, Mich. 


Mrs. D. G. Rafferty 
Pass Christian, Miss. 


Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail 
86 So. Clinton St., E. Orange, N. J. 


Mrs. James Baird 

34 Walworth Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Mrs. John B. Cranmer 

311 Market St., Wilmington, N. C. 
Mrs. Marshall S. Thompson 
Shawnee Road, Lima, Ohio 

Mrs. C. S. Robinson 

Old Furnace Road, Youngstown, O. 
Mrs. A. J. Williams 

538 Lahoma Ave., Norman, Okla. 
Mrs. H. J. Pearson 

McMinnville, Ore. 

Mrs. Alan Reed 

Wyncote, Pa. 

Mrs. Daniel Clarke 

Box 17, Fiskeville. R. I. 

Mrs. Sheffield Phelps 

Aiken, S. C. 

Mrs. J. H. Frantz 

711 Northumberland Ave. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Oscar Lee Mitchell 

1201 Normal Ave. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Henry B. Trigg 

Westover Hills, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mrs. Lawrence S. Davis 

Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Kemble White 

Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mrs. William A. Bowers 

4117 North Farwell St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


—— ——— — 


Secretary 


Mrs. W. A. Ruffin 
Auburn, Ala. 


Mrs. Chester C. Stokes 
Park Hill, Ark. 


Miss Martha Hunter 
1023 South Wilton Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Wallace Bell 

3470 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wheatridge, Colo. 

Mrs. Elliott M. Peck 

151 Hartford Turnpike 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Alfred J. Beck 

334 East Las Olas Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Mrs. James H. O'Neill 
Rome, Ga. 


Mrs. Willard W. Jacques 
5754 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 


Mrs. M. S. Goulding 
5420 North Delaware St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. C. Cunningham 

Ames, Iowa 


Mrs. J. O. Mason 
1113 W. Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kan. 


Mrs. David Honaker 
120 Walton Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


Miss Bessie L. Bowers 
15 Mountain St., Camden, Me. 


Miss Jane D. Forbes 
16 East Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Joseph S. Leach 
238 School St., Walpole, Mass. 


Mrs. F. B. Ranney 

219 East Washington St. 
Greenville, Mich. 

Ben Arthur Davis 

Box 756, Meridian, Miss. 


Mrs. William A. Holliday 
698 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


Mrs. John D. Kernan 
120 East 75th St., New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. B. B. Reynolds 
108 N. 13th St., Wilmington, N.C. 


Mr. Walter A. Tucker 


1593 Manchester Ave., Columbus, O. 


Mrs. Severn Ker 
1660 Cohasset Rd., Youngstown, O. 


Mrs. F. H. Tidman 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Mrs. Robert H. Warrens 
Forest Grove, Ore. 


Mrs. Samuel P. Felix 


50 W. Plumstead St., Lansdowne, Pa. 


Miss Charlotte Williams 

198 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Frank P. Henderson 

Aiken, S. C. 

Mrs. C. E. Layman 

Roanoke, Va. 


Mrs. Chester D. Richmond 
846 McCallie Ave. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mrs. T. C. McMurray 


2217 Hawthorne St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Mrs. E. T. Morris 

Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. E. P. Wood 

Glen Ferris, W. Va. 

Mrs. W. A. Peirce 

2335 Carmel Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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April 1932 
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October 1929 
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January 1928 
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April 1929 
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March 1930 
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Looking Over the Garden Club Year Books 


( clubs from all parts of the United States entered 
their year books in the competition which was an- 
nounced by Horticulture early in the Summer and which 
closed September 1. This competition has been very much 
worth while. It has proved that the garden club movement 
is going forward unchecked, and that the activities of the 
various clubs are tending steadily toward the promotion of 
civic improvements, a better knowledge of landscape practice, 
a keener appreciation of the newer and better plants, a grow- 
ing desire to stimulate a love of gardening among boys and 
girls, and an increasing spirit of helpfulness, which is mani- 
fested in the establishment and maintenance of garden centers. 

No little originality was shown in many of the year books 
received, both as to design and contents. Some of them con- 
tained a large number of pages and covered a wide range of 
activities. Others were confined mostly to the year’s program, 
with lists of officers and members. Several represented the acme 
of economy, being done with a typewriter and bound by 
hand. Although less ambitious than 


deners and a magazine list. As a guide for garden club mem- 
bers, it is well worth studying. 

The year book of the Perennial Garden Club of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., represents much patient work, for it is done en- 
tirely by hand with color decorations on every page and is 
bound in thin covers taken from a local tree. A similar year 
book but on a somewhat more elaborate scale is that of the 
Vineville Garden Club of Macon, Ga., done throughout by 
hand and containing many illustrations in color. It can well 
be understood that the judges—Mr. Richardson Wright, 
editor of House and Garden and secretary of the Horticultural 
Society of New York; Mr. John C. Wister, president of the 
American Iris Society and secretary of The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society; and Mr. Edward I. Farrington, editor of 
Horticulture and secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society—had no small task in selecting the six year books to 
receive awards. 

It is almost with hesitation that the winners are announced 

because of the close competition, 








others, these home-made year books 
seem to have served their purpose 
well and offer suggestions to new 
clubs with limited membership. 


OME year books give much space 

to poetry while others are in- 
tensely practical. Some, like that of 
the Garden Club of Fayetteville, 
N. Y., are sufficiently unique to be 
considered as souvenirs. This par- 
ticular year book is hand made and 
written in script with capital letters | 
in color and with water-color deco- 
rations. That of the Garden Club of 
Eufaula, Ala., is even more novel 
with a wall-paper cover and with 
garden reminders following the date 


First 
Club 


Club... 


Club 


(N. Y.) 








The Winning Garden Clubs 


Results of Horticulture’s Year Book 
Contest 


Des Moines (Iowa) Garden 


Second Carlisle (Pa.) Garden Club 
Third The South Florida Garden 


Fourth Hollywood (Fla.) Garden 


Fifth The Garden Club of New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) 


Sixth The Garden Club of Harrison 


but, fortunately, there were no wide 
differences of opinion among the 
judges, who worked independently 
and arrived at their conclusions only 
after careful study of many books. 
The clubs to which awards are being 
made are announced. elsewhere on 


Ree oa $50 |} this page. 
25 
HE year book of the Des Moines 
rr 10 Garden Club, which received the 
vote of each judge for first place, is 
OR Peer 5 by all means the largest, the most 
complete and the most varied in its 
Te eit kes 5 contents of ariy year book submitted. 
It is bound in blue covers with a 
ee aa 5 cover design made by Jean Du Mont 








to illustrate four types of peonies, 








of each meeting. Another unusual 
year book is that of the Lake Washington Garden Club of 
Seattle, Wash., with pink paper and a soft morocco-finished 
cover. This club is divided into five units which hold separate 
meetings, except for two joint meetings attended by the mem- 
bers of ail units. A similar order of business is used for each 
unit. 

The year book of the Reidsville (N. C.) Garden Club has 
a sprightly cover in black and white and two pages for notes 
in addition to a questionnaire for new members, which is an 
original feature. This questionnaire may be of interest to 
other clubs which find it necessary to restrict their member- 
ship. It is as follows: 


Has she a garden? 

Has she had personal experience in gardening? 

Has she any special knowledge of flowers, trees or horticulture? 
Is she interested in starting a new garden? 

Is she a dependable worker on committees? 

If not a gardener would she be useful to the Club in executive 
work, in staging flower shows, writing papers, etc.? 
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LTHOUGH the year book of the Twin Cities Garden 
Club of South Pittsburgh and Richard City is done with 

a typewriter, it has sixteen pages and a hand-decorated cover 
held in place with a green ribbon and carrying a calendar for 
the year, with the dates of each meeting marked in red ink. 
‘The Garden Club of Miami, Fla., has a dignified year book 
printed in brown and giving lists of plant material suitable 
for Miami gardens, as well as lists of native shrubs and notes 
On various matters of practical interest to gardeners. In addi- 
tion it has a list of books and periodicals of interest to gar- 


with the names of noted introducers 
of peonies interwoven. The contents of this year book covers 
a wide variety of material in addition to the year’s program, 
committee lists and a full list of members. The list of open- 
house days in Des Moines gardens suggests a city filled with 
flowers and a list of books in the garden club library indicates 
that the members have ample research and reference material 
at hand. The club’s library now has 577 volumes, which are 
housed in the art section of the public library. The club also 
has a complete file of seed and plant catalogues and the public 
library has made a complete card catalogue of garden club 
books. 

This club has a men’s group which conducts a series of 
lectures during the Winter and Spring months. It is interest- 
ing to find that the club also has a representative in each of 
the city’s schools. The year book carries eight pages of adver- 
tising which, doubtless, helped to pay the cost of printing. 


i vee year book of the Carlisle Garden Club is of a very differ- 
ent character, being a small, compact brochure of 48 pages, 
with no decorations inside the cover; but it contains a large 
amount of valuable material and records a year of great activ- 
ity along many lines. It appears that this club does much civic 
work in the way of planting trees along the streets, beautify- 
ing corners, helping to plan gardens and carrying on flower 
shows. Classes for children have been provided at the shows. 

This year book tells of a study class in which 18 members 
were enrolled. The course was obtained through the Penn- 
sylvania State College extension department, which conducted 
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an examination once a week for nine week: It is also reported 
in the year book that more than a thousand visits were made 
to open gardens on May 11. 

On May 15 the club gave out 600 gladiolus corms to 60 
boys and girls in the public schools. Later in the season the 
flowers grown from these corms were exhibited and cash 
prizes awarded. The club also provided about 800 plants of 
annuals, mostly in pots, for the playground gardens of the 
city and the gardens were judged at different times during the 
Summer, prizes being given at the end of the season. Letters 
were sent to all the church decorating committees, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rotary Club and Kiwanis Club during 
the holidays, urging the conservation of holly, laurel and 
ground pine. The club has a membership of 241. 


§ Be: attractively printed year book of the South Florida 
Garden Club, awarded third prize, contains only 18 pages 
but includes very useful lists known as ‘Survivors’ and 
‘“‘Non-survivors,’’ compiled by members of the club from per- 
sonal experience. They list the plants which were able to 
endure flood water for a period of 10 days and also those 
which succumbed to this watery visitation. There are lists 
also of trees and shrubs which withstand wind well and of 
“those that are easily broken or blown down. This club is 
divided into circles as follows: 
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test, but enough has been presented to indicate their wide vari- 
ety and the creditable manner in which they have been pre- 
pared. They represent many hours of work and the judges in 
this contest feel justified in offering their congratulations to all 
the clubs which submitted year books. 


Junior Garden Club of America 


HE Junior Garden Club department is the infant of the 

National Council of State Garden Club Federations. A 
tiny little acorn was selected from the 100-year-old garden 
exhibited at the Massachusets meeting, sent to Georgia and 
planted in Savannah, the Forest City, so-named because of its 
wonderful trees of ancient heritage. It has begun to send forth 
roots and buds and will soon catch up with the quarter of a 
million junior gardeners now enrolled in the Junior Garden 
Club of America. Of the twenty-three member states, eight 
have responded to requests for the name of a chairman. Their 
brief reports indicate there is a tide in the affairs of children, 
which taken at the flood, leads to America Beautiful, a land 
of happy children, comfortable homes and attractive gardens. 

With the exception of one city, junior garden clubs are in 
their infancy in Georgia, the home of the first national chair- 
man. Twenty-one garden clubs of the 12 congressional dis- 
tricts are building bird gardens on grounds of schools and 





Indian Trail Circle, which has as its 
project street beautification and a study of 
wild flowers. 

Coral Vine Circle, the project of which 
is the designing and financing of a pool and 
rock garden in the patio of the University 
of Miami. 

Hibiscus Circle, having as a project add- 
ing to a fund for the preservation of “‘Big 
Tree’ in Seminole County Park and the 
study of hibiscus, jessamines and water 
plants. 

Lantana Circle, with the ambitious pro- 
ject of the building of two gardens at a 
local hospital, and landscape study. 


HE simple little year book of the Holly- 

wood Garden Club carries a royal palm 
as its cover picture and gives surprisingly 
complete lists of annuals, perennials, 
ground covers and creepers, bulbs and water 
plants, climbing plants and native trees and 
shrubs for Florida conditions. It has also a 
page devoted to remedies for insect pests 
and fungi, so that this little year book be- 
comes almost a pocket guide for the club 
members. 

Brown covers with an artistic decoration 
hold the neatly made year book of the 
Garden Club of New Rochelle, N. Y.., 
awarded the fifth prize. This year book is 
almost a model in the way it presents the 
show program for the season, with a scale 
of points for each exhibition. It announces 
two prize essay contests—one, ‘The Best 
Essay on Any Group of Perennials’’ and 
one on ““The Best Essay on Any Group of 
Bulbous Plants.”’ 

Many decorations in black and white 
are a feature of the year book of the Garden 
Club of Harrison, N. Y., awarded the sixth 
prize. This year book also features the 
season’s exhibitions and contains a brief 
treatise on the tulip tree. 

It would be possible to write much more 
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CIhe Fascination of Plant Names 


The present system of naming plants was developed in the writings of 
the great naturalist, Linnaeus, about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
This revered Father of Botany gave to every plant a scientific name which 
consists of two parts—the name of the genus and the name of the species. 
The genus name is the Latin or Greek word for such groups as sunflowers 
(Helianthus), lilies (Lilium), apples (Malus), and stone crops (Sedum). 
Such names are always capitalized when used in conjunction with the 
species name. The species names are descriptive adjectives that indicate 
color, form, mode of growth, origin, or habitat. For example: 


Lilium sulphureum—sulphur yellow lily. 

Lilium umbellatum—lily with flowers in umbels. 
Lilium tenuifolium—slender-leaved lily. 

Lilium farreri—lily introduced by R. Farrer. 


only a little time to master the scientific names. Once acquired, 
o descriptive that the plant’s identity is readily recognized. The 
true gardener will desire to know both the common and scientific name. 


The following names of species designate habits of growth: 


altus—tall. 
caespitosus—tufted or growing in 


compactus—densé, compact. 
elatus—tall. 


Some names of species describing situations, are: 


alpinus—alpine. 
muralis—of walls. 
palustris—marsh-loving. 
rupestris—rock-loving. 


In designating colors, the following species names are used: 


argenteus—silvery. 
aureus—yellow. 
azureus—sky-blue. 
caeruleus—dark blue. 
candidus—white. 
carneus—flesh-colored. 


Some of the best history of plants is suggested in Latin names. 





humilis—low-growing. 
micro—small. 

nanus—dwarf. 
repens—creeping. 
sarmentosus—bearing runners. 


low dense clumps. 


sylvestris—of the woods. 
uliginosus—of wet or marshy 
places. 


coelestis—sky-blue. 
flavus—light yellow. 
niger—black. 
niveus—snow. 
roseus—rose. 
rubrus—red. 








about the year books submitted in this con- 


A Page From the Year Book of the Des Moines, Iowa, Garden Club 
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homes, planting memorial trees, and the like. In Iowa, Mrs. 
C. L. Mimmis, of Des Moines, has conducted active junior 
programs for the past two years. She ascribes inspiration and 
success to Mrs. Huttenlocher, the third vice-president of the 
council. 

The president of the Michigan federation reports enthusi- 
astic work throughout the state; 8,000 children are in junior 
garden club work in Kent County. An hour of tree study and 
tree planting is in active operation throughout the schools, 
arranged for by Mrs. Florence Kolar. 

In New York the federation president reports active junior 
garden work under district presidents, guided by Miss Ellen 
Shaw, of the Brooklyn Botanicai Garden. 

Mrs. Percy W. Norman, of South Pittsburg, Tenn., pre- 
sents a four-point program for the Juniors in 1932-33. 
“Juniors are future citizens,’ she states, ‘‘and may become 
legislators, so into their minds must be instilled methods of 
conservation.” 

Illinois has a large number of junior gardeners and in other 
states the work is spreading rapidly. It will go forward even 
more rapidly now that it has been officially adopted by the 
National Council. 


Savannah, Ga. —NMary E. Wingo. 


A Successful Community Project 


HE experiment of a garden center on the island of Mar- 

tha’s Vineyard this Summer grew out of a homecoming 
voyager’s inspiration to transplant to her own native com- 
munity some slips from England’s garden village tradition. 
Though one season may be too short a time to discover 
whether these slips will take root and thrive, enough promis- 
ing buds have appeared in the course of the Summer’s experi- 
ment to encourage its sponsor, Mrs. Wilfrid O. White of 
Vineyard Haven, in her belief that old England’s spirit of 
neighborly co-operation and community pride in its gardens 
and highways can be fostered as well in New England. 

First steps were taken in April, when the owner of a dig- 
nified 150-year-old gray-shingled homestead on the main 
road was found willing to lend for the purpose of the experi- 
ment the use of her front entrance, an upstairs room, a small 
tool shed, and an adjacent sunny half acre of neglected 
meadowland. Industrious use of plow, spade and manure 
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soon routed the grass and weeds, leaving free rein for the 
talents of two young landscape gardeners, Helen and Russell 
Barnes, who in less than two months transformed the barren 
plot of ground into a brilliantly colorful demonstration 
garden of annuals grown entirely from seed. 

To keep the demonstration garden in condition, the fiow- 
ers were cut daily, made up into mixed nosegays, and sold 
through two of the village shops and on a small roadside 
stand at the garden center at ten cents a bouquet, which helped 
defray the original cost of the seeds and planting. 

One by one, as the demand for them arose, new services 
were developed by the garden center. By arrangement with 
the agricultural station at Amherst, soil analyses were ob- 
tained without charge. Catalogues of courses available in local 
agricultural colleges were secured in the interests of native 
sons, and a speaker on horticulture as a vocation was invited 
to meet a group of boys interested. The landscape architect 
at the garden center was in demand as a lecturer at the local 
garden club, and the co-operation of the center was proffered 
to the highway commissioner of the island in supplying seed 
of poppies, chicory and butterfly weed for planting along the 
winding roadsides. 


Schools of Judging Being Planned 


T is announced that the Federated Garden Clubs of New 

York State are to hold a third course in flower show work 

in New York City next January. It will be known as a course 

for judges and exhibitors. The same general plan as that fol- 

lowed in previous years will be carried out, although there 
will be some changes in the speakers. 

For the first time a school for judges and exhibitors will be 
held in Boston the coming season, probably late in January 
or early in February. Plans are now being effected for a school 
to last three days. 

The Garden Club of Illinois has decided against conducting 
a school of judging this year but will have some special lec- 
tures on the subject. It is possible that a course in judging will 
be given late in 1933. 

The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, with the 
co-operation of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, is 
to hold a course in judging in January, the exact dates not yet 
having been decided upon. 








WHITE LIGHT PINK 
Very Early Maifleuri Avant Garde 
Le Printemps Alba Mutabalis 
Officinalis Alba Plena 
Early Mme. de Verneville Wiesbaden 
Festiva Maxima Reine Hortense 
James Kelway 
Mid-Season LeCygne Thérése 
Isani Gidui Eugénie Verdier 
Primevére La Fée 
Exquisite First, J. Kukeni-jishi 
Toro-no-maki June Day 
Kelway's Glorious Marie Crousse 
Phyllis Kelway 
Late Baroness Schroeder Tourangelle 
Solange Florence Macbeth 
Nina Secor Mischief 
Mrs. Harriet Gentry Lady Kate 
Marie Lemoine Jeannot 
Gene S-Porter Milton Hill 
Grandiflora 











SIX WEEKS OF PEONIES 


DARK PINK RED 

Officinalis Rosea Plena Anomala 
Tenuifolia 
Anemoneflora Aurea Ligulata 
Officinalis Rubra Plena 

Edulis Superba Richard Carvel 

Mons. Jules Elie Cherry Hill 

Pride of Langport Karl Rosefield 


Mons. Martin Cahuzac 
Lora Dexheimer 

Mary Brand 

Phillipe Rivoire 
Mikado 

Fuyajo 


Ama-no-sode 
Walter Faxon 
Souv. de Louis Bigot 


Sarah Bernhardt 
Martha Bulloch 
Eva 

Etta 


Harry L. Richardson 




















A Planting Suggestion From the Des Moines Year Book 
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Informal Talks by ALICE KIRK 
ATWATER (Mrs. L. W.), Dover, 
Mass. Unusual Christmas Decora- 
tions. This talk describes ancient and 
modern Christmas customs, demon- 
strated with a variety of wreaths, 
garlands and other decorations, all 
made with due regard for Conserva- 
tion. Flowers and Their Arrange- 
ment. Various aspects of this subject 
demonstrated with fresh flowers and 
appropriate receptacles. 





LEONARD BARRON, Garden 
City, N. Y. “The Trend of Garden 
Matters Today,” ‘‘Broad-Leaved 
Evergreens,” “Garden Beauty,” 
“Judging the Shows.” Also special 
topics to meet needs may be pre- 
pared on request. 





ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose, Mass. 
Garden Lectures 


*With or without slides 
Special Illustrated Lecture on 


“The Bulb Industry” 





Something different for a winter 

meeting of your Garden Club: 

“Flowers in Story .and Music.” 

EDITH LOUISE BLANCHARD, 
Reader — Pianist 

257 W. Elm St., Brockton, Mass. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, 
A.M., M.L.A., Landscape Architect, 
210 Mt. Vernon St., West Roxbury, 
Mass. Lectures given on Garden 
Design, Construction, and Planting. 
Also, European Gardens, especially 
Spanish. Hand-colored lantern slides. 
No lectures given during Spring and 
Fall planting seasons. 





Garden Talks 


CLARA M. BOLTZ 
Landscape Architect 
241 W. Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. ELSIE POWERS CORWIN, 
Lecturer, formerly of the faculty, 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. 
“Luther Burbank, His Life and 
Works,” colored slides. “Poetry 
About Posies.” “Practical Talks on 
Garden Building.” “California Trav- 
elogue,” colored slides. “The Old 
Missions and Mission Play of Cali- 
fornia.” “What Grows in California 
and How” — Travelogue, colored 
slides. Circular on request. Address, 
41 Gleason St., W. Medford, Mass. 


Tel. Mystic 0578. 


Informal Garden Talks 
By 
“The Old Garden Counsellor” 


Nowhere in New England can we 
find a man who is better versed in 
Horticulture, Agriculture and Flori- 
culture than 


MR. FRANCIS G. COX 


Hundreds of Breck’s customers seek 
his practical advice. 
(From one of many letters) 

“Mr. Cox gave us a most practical 
and interesting garden talk, his 
ability to answer questions is 
marvelous.” 








For list of subjects, terms and open dates address 


P. R. HATTON 
Reading, Mass. 


Box 216 





T. H. EVERETT, N.D.Hort. 


Graduate of Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 


Lectures on 
Practical Gardening Subjects 


Write 100, Parkway Road, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





H. W. FAULKNER, Ph.B., M.E., 
Washington, Conn. Nature Lectures: 
Mysteries of the Flowers; Seeds Be- 
witched. Garden Design: Old Villas 
ad 5 ed ; Colorful Gardens of Eng- 
and. 





Garden Lecture, “Daffodils — Old 
and New” by MRS. F. STUART 
FOOTE, F.R.H.S. Imported hand- 
colored slides of miniature and new- 
est English varieties. Price $50 and 
expenses. 516 College Ave., S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MRS. OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, 
F.R.H.S., 35-55 Eightieth St., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y., announces 
“Flowers from Snow to Snow” 
(hand-painted slides) ; “Fall Planting 
for Spring Beauty”; “How Garden 
Clubs Help a Town”; “The Secret of 
Good Flower Shows”; “Beautifying 
the Home Grounds,” (new) illus- 
trated. Terms on request. 





MR. HERBERT W. GLEASON, 


1259 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Illustrated Lectures, with beauti- 
fully-colored lantern slides: — Rock 
Gardens and Rock-loving Plants.— 
The Charm of Little Gardens.—No- 
table Gardens of New England.— 
Alpine Flowers of North America.— 
Floral Beauty of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum.—Hardy Flowering Shrubs.— 


| Gardens and Deserts of Southern 


California, etc. 





“Birds and Gardens,” “The Calendar 
of the Wild Flowers,” “New Eng- 
land Birds and Wild Flowers,” 
“Travels of Birds,” “True Bird 
Stories for Children.” Each lecture 
illustrated by 100 colored slides. 


HARRIET UPHAM GOODE, 
Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 





CHARLES CRAWFORDGORST, 
Marlboro, N. H. “America’s best 
imitator of birds.” — Dr. Gilbert 
Pearson, National Audubon Socie- 
ties, New York. “Finest lecture on 
birds I ever heard.” — Winthrop 
Packard, Mass. Audubon Society, 
Boston. “His pictures of birds are 
well done.”—Edward Howe Forbush, 
State Ornithologist, Boston. Twenty 
years under bureaus, in all states and 
provinces. 





A Livable Garden. 
Home and Community Beautifying. 
Trees. 
Write for list of lectures illustrated 
with colored slides. 


H. D. HEMENWAY 


Holden Mass. 


| available on 


Practical Garden Talks 


MAUD R. JACOBS 
South Carrollton, Kentucky 








Irina Khrabroff 


70 Morningside Drive, New York 


“Abandoned Gardens of Southern 
Dalmatia” 


“Imperial Gardens of Old Russia” 
UNUSUAL LANTERN SLIDES 














“Flower Arrangement 
for the home and for 
The Flower Show.” 
Many other practical Garden Talks. 
Ten Lessons in Gardening 
An interesting short course for 
Garden Club Groups. 


JULIA A. LATIMER 
Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





Riviera Gardens, slides, many col- 
ored. ELIZABETH LEIGHTON 
LEE, L.A. Terms on application. 
12 Snowden Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 





The Rose in America, Adventures in 
Rose Growing, Modern Rose Here- 
sies, are titles of three completely 
illustrated rose addresses sparingly 
correspondence with 
J. HORACE McFARLAND, Presi- 
dent American Rose Society, Editor 
American Rose Annual, Box 687 
Harrisburg, Penna. The illustrations 
used are beautiful, and are accurately 
colored. 


HARRY R. O’BRIEN, Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, author of “Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener.” Dirt garden 
talks on practical subjects. Beauty 
and the Border; Perennials; Propa- 
gation of Perennials; Adventures in 
Rock Gardening; Seven Keys to Dirt 
Gardening; Garden Medicine Shelf; 
Garden Tools and Equipment; 
Lawns; Soils and Plant Foods; ABC 
Talks on Roses, Peonies, Iris and 
Shrubs; Outwitting Winter; The 
Great Awakening; New Plant De- 
velopments. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS 
7 Sheridan Rd., Swampscott, Mass. 
Garden Consultant and 
Rock Garden Specialist 
“A Delphinium Border” 

“Fall Planting for Spring Bloom” 
“Continuous Bloom” 
“Mid-Summer Bloom” 
“Planting the Shady Garden” 








“Continuous Bloom in the Garden.” 
MRS. R. H. REED, 78 Aspen Road, 
Swampscott, Mass. Ten dollars and 
expenses. 





MRS. PRESTON RICE, Kent 
Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. Garden 
Lectures. Practical, educational, in- 
spirational. Each subject illustrated 
by 100 autochrome slides, from ac- 
tual plantings in her own gardens. 
Detailed information given. 


Garden Talks 
Design in the Small Garden 
Flower Arrangement 
LOUISE PARKER SCHWAB 
5011 Waldo Ave., N. Y. City 








DR. FORMAN T. McLEAN, of 
The New York Botanical Garden. 
Talks with colored slides on “The 
Gladiolus,” culture, varieties and de- 
velopment from the wild; “Seasonal 
Flower Displays,” “Forestry,” 
“Lawns and Trees,” “Shady Gar- 
dens,” “Wild Flowers and Ferns.” 





IRISES, PAST AND PRESENT, 
by MRS. THOMAS NESMITH, 
F.R.H.S., Regional Vice-President 
of American Iris Society for New 
England. The lecture covers soil 
preparation, culture, pests, diseases, 
cures; also color combinations and 
garden effects. Authentic colored 
slides of all sections of the family, 
particularly the mewer varieties. 
Address Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, 166 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MRS. GRACE E. SNELL 
Graduate Horticulturist 
Longmeadow, Wellesley, Mass. 
SUBJECTS 


Shade and Ornamental Trees 

Evergreens 

Roses 

Preparing the Garden for Winter 

Staging and Judging Flower Shows 

Control of Insect Pests 

and Fungus Diseases 
Theory and practice set forth in non- 
technical terms. 





Beautifully illustrated lectures on 
Lilies, Daylilies (a new and timely 
subject), Plant Breeding and 
Autumn Coloration, by DR. A. B. 
STOUT, New York Botanical 
Garden. 








Original Garden Monologues 


In a Connecticut Garden 
The Botany Trip 
Priscilla and Percy 
Garden Day on Beacon Hill 
The Rock Garden 
Angus McNulty, Gardener 
Original and Amusing Monologues 
for Garden Clubs by 


KATHERINE BROOKS NORCEOSS 
Landscape Architect and Monologist 


Wellesley Hills Massachusetts 


Terms and References on Request 








Home Gardens of Famous Garden- 
ers and other home gardens at home 
and abroad. Illustrated lectures with 
colored slides showing how beauty 
and utility can be anne, Address: 
(Mrs.) VIVIEN MAY PARKER, 
Eddy Place, Brookfield, Mass. 


Practical Garden Talks 
MRS. H. D. THOMAS 
Garden Consultant 
Gardens Planned, Planted, or Supervised 


Small Gardens a Specialty 
292 Lakeview Ave., Paterson, N. J. 





BRADFORD WILLIAMS 


9 Park Street, Boston 
Member, Am. Soc. of Landscape Architects 


Illustrated Lectures on Garden 
Planning 
Six Tests oF GARDEN Desicn: the right 
and wrong ways of garden planning. 
GARDEN APPRECIATION : why we garden. 
CoLoNIAL GARDENS: the garden design 
of George Washington’s time (col- 
ored slides). 








Garden Lectures with or without 
lantern slides. JOHN C. WISTER, 
Wister Street and Clarkson Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Interesting and Desirable 
” 
Hardy Bulbs at Moderate Prices 
Subjoined are some varieties not listed in many catologues which 
we can offer in strong flowering bulbs. As stocks of some are rather 
limited early orders are suggested. 
Iris reticulata, ER So os iis b pak ead pea ee $ .30 eac h $3.00 doz. 
SS, UG ROUND 6 cn ee a's 940d so oe .40 4.00 
Anglica, purple ...... 002-0 dercsecrgeceserces .75 doz. 6. 00 100 
SUGGS MABOUONOT oo. in coerce vcceressevess 30 . 6.00 
ee PPT Tere Tee 1.50 12.00 
Dutch, named varieties ........----+++++++- 60-.75 ‘4. 50-6.00 s 
Spanish, named varieties .......-..++eeeeeree: .60 ‘2 4.50 S 
Galanthus Byzantinus ........5..ccccsecrcecseces 50 ss 4.00 * 
ee A Aree re ree .50 : 3.00 “ 
Chiomedoma,. TMOMIMS AIDS .... 2. nc ccerccwrcceceree 1.00 7.50 
ee RE AS en en een wren .60 = 4.00 
= POP re cre ee eee ee 40 * 3.00 a 
Scilla Campanulata, 4 colors .........--.eeeeeeeees 40 3.00 # 
ee ED 5. 5 5.5.58 + dos oO0 6 4in oes vy we ee oh .40 ¥ 3.00 
| Perr ee eee er .40 a 3.00 
e EE rere re Terre re re .40 3.00 M7 
ND erin Ge As oS erkinld eee CU Nes ka eee 40 “ 3.00 - 
| RRP ee re re a — 6.00 ee 
oe icin dees od 490 SOOO 70k te Owe OR a = 6.00 é 
Narcissus Triandrus I ain 5d at's: fy gtr) aa orate oBete Riatae 2.00 “ 15.00 “ 
IS aris, oy. 5. Erodael ok Slee haa .40 each 4.00 doz, 
ds ics 5 > 65 oie.ccrea tee mae ee 6.00 “ 
Bulbocodium NE i 5, ss doin peak’ 2.00 doz. 15.00 100 
Sere re ret. 2.00 ‘ 15.00 “ 
* NOD © a: ocinretaccee OS awn 2.50 “ 18.00 “ 
a gana) 5 5 5-4 oe Ae PERE SED .30 each 3.00 doz. 
2 eres Seren eee rie a” 400 “ 
Salmonetta ....... Peer ere rr eee: lll ee 
"PPPS ee eee 3.50 “ 18.00 “ 
Tulipa EE oha.a 4.4080 0! staat tate Baie oe te ie eee 7.00 2 
SEE eee a oe re eer .60 “ 4.50 ‘* 
NS io sid one 4 vena Be gee Ore 9:00 * 3:00 ° 
I eg gs bo 6b Oris He oe wate t2e * eee 
NN osc ia. oo io deo! sudan ie ghana tome 820 “ 6.00 
EE etki sy oiisc 5% 4s Reso a ak SUES 9a alae o's ore a 6.00 ° 
ca 20 caer gclee gi'p Gb lévg. ShG UD. Mletben ed oie we 1.50 “ 10.00 “ 
I, Svea x5 ig eg iio ba bee ale eee Oe eee 1.00 ft. a 
Persica ...... pele Nal chia cs oka utah Wao AE .60 each 6.00 doz. 
Tulip SORES RECO TEE CT Tee 1.50 doz. 12.00 100 
‘“ Zwanenburg (white Darwin) .............06- 1.00 “ Se 
CT, I NS noi ok oc tviceseveeew eos aoe * 7.50 
Ask for our price list containing numerous other bulbs, included 
are 115 varieties of Liliums, about all of which are now ready. 
Inspection cordially invited. 
’ Front Street at Federal 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG feaal Rivest of Petoes 
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THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send.......... copies of EDWARD I. FARRINGTON’S 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


Plant Hunter 


The fascinating story of the greatest gardener that ever lived, 
together with a 70-page complete list of his most impor- $9.50 
tant introductions and where to get them. 31 illustrations. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 











AT LAST! A Good Mole Trap! 


$2.00 Each and Worth It! 


The ACME is small, safe, sure and easily set. 
Cadmium plated. Endorsed by U. S. Dept. 
Agri. operators, greenkeepers, park and ceme- 
tery Supts., farmers, nurserymen, gardeners, 
etc. At your dealers or postpaid direct. 


Cc. E. GRELLE, GRrReenuHitts, PORTLAND, ORE. 
EASTERN REP. ROMAINE B. WARE, BRIDGETON, N. J. 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural! Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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Terms Used in Judging Flowers 


E Manitoba Department of Agriculture has issued a 
unique bulletin giving the standards for flower judging 
and defining many of the terms commonly used. The follow- 
ing are extracts from this bulletin: 
Arrangement. Probably ‘‘design’’ would be better suited 
to express what is covered by the word “‘arrangement.”’ Design, 


purely, is the composition (putting together) of tones, meas- 
ures and shapes to produce rhythm, balance and harmony. By 
“tone’’ we mean the degree of darkness or light; or the color, 
as blue, green, red, etc. Measure means the size, as long, short, 
large, small. Shape means straight, curved, square, round, etc. 
Overcrowding is poor arrangement, as also are harsh color 
clashes. 

Balance. Very few exhibitors recognize the value of bal- 
ance in selecting and staging their material. Whether it be an 
individual flower cluster, bouquet, collection, display or home 
grounds, balance should be quite evident. There should be a 
balance between stem and flower. Many can recall excellent 
blooms of stocks, snapdragons, gladioli, asters or dahlias, but 
with stems cut or grown so short that their effect is to look 
miserably stunted. When several blooms of different sizes, 
forms or colors are used, skill is needed to obtain balance. It 
must be remembered, however, that it is not necessary to have 
exhibits symmetrical to have them balanced. 

Basket. Differing from other various types of containers, 
a basket should always have a handle. Exhibitors are some- 
times disqualified for staging exhibits in wickerwork containers 
without handles. The setting up of baskets of flowers for com- 
petition requires that all sides be ‘‘faced,’’ unless specified 
otherwise. The size of the completed basket should be such as 
to be suitable for some form of home decoration (unless the 
number of blooms is specified) ; and it is not meant to be of 
such a size as to be more suited to’a hotel lobby or florist’s 
store window. 

Blemishes. Besides looking for excellence in flowers. 
judges always look for blemishes. Minor blemishes overlooked 
at the time of staging often become, in close competition, the 
deciding factor as to the award. Sun scorching, wind rubs, 
insect injuries, bruises from rough handling, all imply careful 
scrutiny of the flowers before passing them for exhibition. 

Collection of Flowers. Unless the number of kinds or 
Varieties is stipulated, the greatest number of kinds or varieties 
is the aim in such a class, together with good quality, arrange- 
ment and appearance. This term is not to be confused with a 
display of flowers. 

Condition. Condition naturally implies flowers and plants 
at their best. At judging or exhibition time flowers should just 
be entering the peak of their perfection. In spikes of bloom it 
is better to have a slightly less number of flowers open than to 
have a slight number commencing to fade. Freshness in bloom 
is of great importance. Blooms that have been opened under 
artificial conditions after being cut often lack freshness. 

Cultural Perfection. This is a term used mostly with 
potted plants, where the state of being well grown is most 
noticeable. In general the term implies sturdy growth, freedom 
from legginess, and foliage well distributed and healthy. Flow- 
ering kinds should be in condition, with the flowers correctly 
carried and above the foliage. Well trained and balanced plants 
are expected. 

Display. This term, rather than the word ‘‘collection,”’ is 
used in cases where the main feature is not the greatest number 
of varieties but the use of few or many varieties in various 
quantities, arranged and staged for appearance and effect. 

.Foliage. Many class specifications stipulate as to foliage 
requirements; to read thus, for example: ‘‘Dahlias with own 
foliage only.’’ This allows dahlia foliage only, but not neces- 
sarily growing attached to the exhibited flowers or of the same 
plant. When other natural foliage is allowed, thalictrum and 
gypsophila, while truly small flowers, are allowed as foliage in 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Linville North Carolina 


Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. and P.J.A.BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 


=I 


at 


















TREE PEONIES 


= | Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 
pa each. Descriptive catalogue 
ey il mailed free on request. 
— “FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from fame 

our collection of 180 kinds, Oatalogue ff | 

giving full descriptions and prices ake 
) 









mailed free on request. 
FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


RHODODENDRON 
NATIVES 
KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
AZALEAS 


and other trees and plants. 
Catalogue and price list upon 
request. 





tl 





THE MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





OLD ROSES 


Our new list of thirty-eight varieties of Old 
Roses is ready. June bush end elimbing. 
Many varieties of everblooming, including 
several old Teas. Articles on Olasses of Old 
Roses and Uses for Old Roses. Write to 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 
LUSBY, CALVERT COUNTY, MARYLAND 





Two Year Field Grown 
ROSES 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG 
DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
TYLER ——- Box 107G — TEXAS 














by PETERSON 


Improved hybrid Teas 
and perpetuals of finest, 
free-flowering strain. 
Our "Little Book About Roses" shows 
WHY Peterson Roses excel. Send for 
your copy today — free East of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


GEO. H. PETERSON 


45 PARAMUS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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moderate quantities. The prize schedule should be definite in 
this regard, if it is intended to be understood otherwise. 

Kind—Variety. By kind is meant the different flower 
genera, as gladioli, dahlias, sweet peas. Varieties would be 
Jane Cowl, Mrs. Carl Salbach, Golden Dream. Prize schedules 
often use the term kind when variety is meant, and for judges 
to strictly follow the prize schedule as worded would dis- 
qualify many exhibitors. It is, therefore, advisable that only 
these two terms be used (sometimes “‘sort’’ and ‘‘species’’ are 
used), and that these be applied carefully. 

Quality. Quality implies condition, together with sub- 
stance, texture, refinement, good size and coloring. 

Substance. Substance in flowers is a physical condition of 
the petal, and will vary with the different varieties regardless 
of culture. A thin, papery petal is said to lack substance; it 
will often wilt easily and gives to the observer an impression 
of shallowness. Flowers with good substance will appear to 
have thick, waxy petals, rich in tone. 

Size. Good size should be slightly larger than the normal 
average of well-grown specimens for that variety. Too great a 
size may develop coarseness and grossness, which is a fault, as 
also is undersize. 

Texture. Texture in flowers refers to the tissue structure 
of the petals or foliage. Good texture implies that the tissue 
growth results in a smoothness and finish of surface and body. 


Garden Club Publications 


Bulletin of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations. 
Editor, Mrs. Fred Joel Swift, Nyack, N. Y. 

Bulletin of The Garden Club of America (Bi-monthly) 

Editor, Mrs. T. H. B. McKnight, 1615 Twenty-first St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Nantucket, Mass. 

Garden Glories (Published bi-monthly by the Garden Club of Illinois, 
Inc., Hinsdale, Ill.) 

Garden Gossip (Published monthly by the Garden Club of Virginia) 
Editor, Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va. 

Garden Geetings (Published by the Garden Club of Ohio at 2178 Har- 
court Drive, Cleveland) 

The Garden Path, official publication of the Ohio Association of 
Garden Clubs (published quarterly at 1593 Manchester Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio) 

Wisconsin Horticulture, official organ of the Wisconsin Garden Club 
Federation (published monthly at the Washington Building, Madi- 
son, Wis.) 

New Jersey Gardens, official bulletin of the garden clubs in New Jersey 
(published monthly at Madison, N. J.) 

Bulletin of the City Gardens Club, New York City (Published bi- 
monthly at 65 East 56th St., New York, N. Y.) 

Little Gardens (Published quarterly by the Second Unit of the Lake 
Washington Garden Club, 2338 34th Ave., South, Seattle, Wash.) 
Editor, Mrs. Emma B. Edwards. 

New York Gardens, official organ of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State. Editor, Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder, 11 Beechwood 
Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. 


The Tufted Sandworts 


HE species of arenaria as they are grown in gardens are 
mostly moss-like or creeping plants, the smallest members 
of the pink family. But there seems to be a large group with 
tufted rosette habit of growth which is little known in our 


| gardens and scarcely mentioned in Bailey’s Cyclopedia. 


The plants resemble small types of dianthus in habit, the 
leaves narrow, stiff, and very dark green, in close rosettes 
quite unlike any other rock garden vegetation. It is a group of 
value in sunny rock gardens for the tufted wiry foliage alone. 
In June and July slender branching stems arise to nearly a 
foot with many small white flowers like those of a small 
gypsophila or tunica. This, then, is a combination of wiry 


| dark green dianthus plant with flowers of gypsophila. Of 


course they are easy to grow, and may be started from seed. 

First to be tried was Arenaria juniperina, and now there 
are groups of A. pungens, A. rigida, A. steveniana and A. 
tmolea. They are very much alike, and some are probably 
duplicates, but they are good companions for the alpine types 
of dianthus and silene. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
| The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


FALL OFFERINGS 
OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


Typical of values available during our 
47th Anniversary Celebration starting 
October first. 


Carolina Hemlock, 18-24 in. 
(Tsuga caroliniana) 

Koyamai Spruce, 2-3 ft. 
(Picea koyamai) 

Mountain Andromeda, 18-24 in. 
(Pieris floribunda) 

Fragrant Viburnum, 18-24 in. 
(Viburnum carlesi) 

Vernal Witchhazel, 4-5 ft 
(Hamamelis vernalis) 


Select from these 
$2.00 any one your choice 
$9.00 any five your choice 
$17.00 any ten your choice 


1732 Memorial Elms 1932 
This Fall is your opportunity to plant an 
authentic descendant of the famous Cambridge 
Washington Elm, from stock supplied us by 
the late Prof. C. S. Sargent, Director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. Special Fall price $3.00 
each, $25.00 per ten. 
Write for full particulars 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 
Free catalog on request Dept. H 




















Boxwood 


Add to your garden the charm and dis- 
tinction which old boxwood alone can 


give. Many beautiful specimens, some 
very large, also entire hedges of varying 
height and spread. Booklet on request. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 6, BELLE MEADE, VA. 








\French Hy. Lilacs 


242 to 3 ft. Heavy Plants ....... $1.50 
\Chinese Flowering Crabs 
| 4 to 5 ft. Heavy Plants 2.00 
|Pink Flowering Dogwood 

3% to 4 ft. Heavy Plants........ 4.00 


SPECIAL OFFER; Fi! “stivery. one 


sizes mentioned —- for $6. Two each for $11. 
Three each for $16. A saving of $6.50 by order- 
jing three of each. 80 varieties of Lilacs, 17 varie 


ties of Crabs. We will select heavy plants, no two 
|varieties alike. Send for our list of Jap. Cherries, 
jJap. Iris, Jap. Maples, etc. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES. 
KINGSVILLE, MARYLAND 


INC. 





CONWELL 
| BOxwoop 


H. ERNEST CONWELL., Inc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 


























Autumn Planting 


New Roses and rare Roses, originated in 
America, in England, in France, and in 
Australia, are now grown in large quanti- 
ties by the producers of the “world's 
choicest nursery products." 


Prices on these two-year-old, 
field-grown Roses have been 
greatly reduced. 


These low prices are for fresh-dug plants, 
ready after October 20th, and will be 
shipped express or freight prepaid. 





A Special Fall Folder featuring Roses, Hardy Plants, Rock Garden plants 
and similar planting material will be mailed on request. Write for it if you 
have not received a copy. 


Old-Fashioned Roses. A special booklet of 
the Roses seen long ago in grandmother's 
garden is available for those who are in- 
terested in the Old Moss, Provence or 
French Roses. 


Evergreens, Hardy Azaleas, ‘ Rhododen- 
drons. An interesting surprise in reduced 
prices is in store for those who admire 
these valuable plants. Ask for our catalog 
showing discount. 


Please mention “‘Horticulture’’ when asking for catalogues 


BOBBIN 


Rutherford ¢eunrae 


emtin Dee" Dall 
WZ 


4 











A brilliant assortment of 


Spring Flowering Bulbs 


For color and fragrance in your rock garden early next 
Spring, plant Chionodoxa Luciliae, Muscari Botryoides Alba, 
Muscari Armeniacum, single, sweet scented Jonquils, single 
Snowdrops and Scilla Sibirica. 

Special Combination Offers — 6 each of the 6 sorts, $1.75; 
12 each of the 6 sorts, $3.25; 25 each of the 6 sorts, $6; 50 each of 
the 6 sorts, $11. All prices postpaid. 


DREER’S SEXTET OF DARWIN TULIPS 
Baron de la Tonnaye, vivid rose pink, or Clara Butt, exquisite 
salmon pink, 60c per doz., $4 per 100. 


Farncombe Sanders, rich geranium scarlet; Inglescombe 
Yellow, the “Yellow Darwin,” or Pride of Haarlem, old rose suf- 
fused with scarlet, 65c per doz., $4.25 per 100. 

Rev. H. Ewbank, soft heliotrope, shaded lavender, 70c per 
doz., $4.75 per 100. 

Special Collection of six popular sorts — 3 of each sort, 18 
bulbs, 90c; 6 of each sort, 36 bulbs, $1.70; 12 of each sort, 72 bulbs, 
$3.25; 25 of each sort, 150 bulbs, $6. 

Dreer’s Autumn Catalog 


contains a complete list of the Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which 
should be planted in the Fall, including Roses, specially pre- 
pared. Write for free copy. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DREER'S 


Dept. T-1 
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Grub-Proofing the Lawn 


Bde grubs of Japanese beetles, Asiatic beetles, and the 

Asiatic garden beetles are doing considerable damage to 
lawns in several localities in the eastern part of the United 
States. The grubs eat the roots and where they are numerous 
the lawn is soft and spongy. In some instances the turf may 
even be rolled back with the fingers. Lead arsenate has been 
found to be the best poison and whereas it is not always 100 
per cent efficient, it at least reduces the number of grubs to such 
a small quantity that they do no serious damage. 

Undoubtedly many amateurs do not realize that when 
making a new lawn they can treat the top three inches of soil 
with arsenate of lead at the rate of 35 pounds to 1000 square 
feet of lawn area and it will keep the lawn grub-proof for a 


period of about ten years. Anyone making a new lawn this Fall 
and who is in the beetle area might well consider the recom- 
mendations as they are given in a new United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, “Control of Larvae of the 
Japanese and the Asiatic Beetles in Lawns and Golf Courses,’’ 
which may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for five cents. 

In order to be sure of an even distribution of the lead arsenate 
when spreading it on the seed bed, it is suggested that it be 
mixed with some fine, dry material, such as sand or activated 
sludge. The proportions might be one part of lead arsenate 
to four parts of sludge or one part of lead arsenate to ten parts 
of sand, by weight. The mixture has to be raked in thoroughly. 
If the lawn is not to be rebuilt it may be treated with a top 
dressing of lead arsenate but this is better done in the Spring 
before July. At any rate full instructions on treating old lawns 
and grub-proofing new ones are to be found in this new bul- 
letin of ten pages. 


Tulips to Be Planted Liberally 


ASSES of tulips add a charm to the Spring garden un- 
surpassed by other bulbs. They are especially effective in 
formal beds and yet they may be grouped in the hardy border 
to give it just the right touch of color. A brilliant effect may 
be obtained by carpeting the tulip bed with one of the 
aubrietias after the bulbs have been planted. In the Spring the 
bulbs will have no difficulty coming through the aubrietias. 
Fortunately some of the finest varieties of tulips have been 
popular for many years and are at the present time very rea- 
sonable. Such varieties are Baronne de la Tonnaye, salmon- 
pink; Clara Butt, soft rose-pink; Europe, rosy salmon; Ed- 
mee, scarlet-rose, flushed white; Euterpe, light lavender with 
paler edges; Pride of Haarlem, cerise-red; and William Cope- 
land, mauve-lilac. Daphne cneorum combines beautifully 
with some of the early-flowering tulips such as Dream, soft 
lilac; or Moonlight, primrose yellow. 


Preserving Autumn Foliage and Berries 


HE color of Autumn foliage is so fleeting that one grieves 

to see it pale from scarlet to brown. However, its brilliancy 
may be preserved for a long time by cutting sprays and put- 
ting them into large vases filled with half water and half 
glycerine. Foliage has been known to hold its color if dipped 
in hot wax. 

Berries also may be preserved by painting them with gum 
arabic or varnish. Of course, the berries and even the stems 
must be completely covered. The handsome fruits of the 
mountain ash, or rowan tree, may even be kept until Christ- 
mas if they are carefully packed in a tight tin box. It is best to 
bury the box in the garden deeply enough so that it cannot 
freeze, pressing the soil firmly around the box. The fruits 
should stay in good condition for Christmas decoration. 
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‘NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


How to Grow House Plants 

“Success with House Plants,”’ by Jane Leslie Kift and Karin B. Hedenberg. 
Published by the A. T. DeLaMare Company, Inc., 438 to 448 West 37th 
St., New York, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 

ERANIUMS that are to bloom in Winter indoors must 

not be permitted to flower at all during the warm months 
of the year, say the authors of this new book. All the buds 
must be nipped off as soon as they show. Even side branches 
should be pinched back from time to time, beginning when 
the plants are only about five inches high. If this practice is 
followed, the authors point out, the plants will be very com- 
pact and bushy. Geraniums require an abundance of sunshine. 
To produce good blooms they should also be slightly pot- 
bound or, in other words, the roots should fill the pot. For 
this reason small flower pots should be used. Furthermore, it 
is best to err on the side of giving them too little water than 
too much. The soil should consist of loam, sand, and well- 
rotted manure in equal parts. It is recommended that no 
further stimulation be given during the Winter. 

‘The requirements of heliotrope are somewhat different 
from those of geraniums. The soil to use is the same but with 
heliotrope the pots must never get dry, not even for half a 
day. Nor should the roots become cramped in the pot. Helio- 
tropes must be frequently shifted from smaller pots to larger 
ones. However, it is necessary to give the plants plenty of 
sunlight and an abundance of fresh air. They need a moist 
atmosphere too and to obtain this the authors make the un- 
usual recommendation that the plants be taken into the bath- 
room occasionally and placed on a window sill for an hour or 
two “‘turning on the hot water until the room is filled with 
steam.” 

Amateurs frequently complain that their English ivies are 
dying from root trouble which may be brought about by 
keeping the pots in a place that is too dark where the soil tends 
to become sour. Although English ivy does not require much 
sunlight it should at least have a bright exposure such as a 
northern window, the authors say. 

Amateurs will find much genuine guidance in growing 
house plants in this little volume of 70 pages. General rec- 
ommendations are given in the first two or three chapters but 
most of the book is devoted to a discussion of special groups 
of plants. 


Protection for Trees and Shrubs 

“Insects and Diseases of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs,”’ by E. P. Felt and 

pA = Rankin. Published by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price 

PECULIAR slimy ooze may occasionally be noticed 

coming from the crotch of a tree. This material, the read- 
ers of this book are told, is known as slime-flux, which is 
caused by fungi closely related to the yeasts. ‘‘Fermentation 
of the sap which is exuded from the fresh wound causes the 
death of the bark and wood adjacent to the wounded tissue 
and often large areas of bark are killed.’’ To prevent slime- 
flux, wounds that bleed freely should be cared for. Trees that 
are starting to split should be braced with bolts and cable. 
Cavities should be filled. However, serious cases should be left 
to the care of tree surgeons. 

Many materials have been recommended for covering tree 
wounds. Most of them, however, are serviceable for only a 
short time. These authors have found that the best dressing is 
bordeaux paste, which may be made by mixing dry powdered 
bordeaux mixture with linseed oil. This material has fungi- 
cidal properties and will last on the tree for many years. 

In chapter three on “Insecticides and Fungicides,’’ the sug- 
gestion is made that wherever arsenate of lead, one of the best 


poisons, is objectionable because of its white color that green | 
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Springscent 
(Fothergilla) 
is charmingly 
different in 
habit— 


"Worthwhile FLOWERING SHRUBS" 


Recommended for Fall Planting 


Royal Vine of Korea—Very new and rare; valuable for its foliage, flowers, and decora 


tive fruits. Oan also be used as a shrub. 


Improved Variegated Weigelia—aA distinct ‘‘sport’’ not previously disseminated. Strik- 


ingly variegated foliage and two-toned pink blossoms. 


Two-seasons Lilac—Reddish lilac colored flowers on upright stems; peculiar in that it 


blooms again in Autumn. 


Our Fall Booklet features many Greenback Specials, which are attune to the time, and 


POSTPAID. Copy free on request. 
(Est. 1885) 603 Wood Street, Piqua, Ohio 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Proprietor Manager 








NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Each 

Alyssum saxatile fl. pl., dbl. yellow ..................5.. . .$.50 
ee ee I I no oes ccc cee secesesccesces 35 
Aster acris nana, dwarf deep blue ....... 2... 2. cc cccccccsenss 35 
eons ces cde se aisasivesecvevsine .25 
Geum, Dolly North, large double, yellow and scarlet .......... 50 
Fire Opal, large double, deep orange ...........-....--+++0+5 .50 
Princess Juliana, large dbl. orange ................-.-e0e+0:: 50 


Iris Pumila Sulphur, new, offered the first time in America, 
SE eee 50 
Papaver Orientalis Wunderkind, carmine rose ................ .35 
Orientalis Wurtembergia, largest dark red . : + cesta 
Sedum acre elegans, yellow tipped during the winter ae hme 35 
Hayesii, very choice new Sedum .................--. eer 


GEORGE L. EHRLE 


Nurseryman and Florist 
BROAD STREET near ALLWOOD ROAD, RICHFIELD, N. J. 
Clifton R. D. No. 1 














DO YOUR PLANTING 


Before the cold Winter weather sets in. 


IRIS—PHLOX—LILIES—PEONIES—HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS— 
EVERGREENS—AZALEAS can be set out to good advantage now and will be in 
the best of shape by next Spring. 


DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS may be set out any time after October Ist. 


See our GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for delivery of stock this Fall and you 
will readily see that NOW IS THE TIME TO SAVE MONEY — ALL STOCK of 
THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Portable Conservatory 


For growing Orchids within the home 
or for exhibition purposes. 


Electrically-heated under Thermostatic 
Control. Humidified. 


PRICE 
Without Hybrid Plant, $30.00 
With Hybrid Plant, $35.00 
Carriage Added 


Shipment within sixty days. 


ORCHIDA RIAN 


Hempstead New York 











MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


This charming perennial, with its lovely 
pink and blue bells, is one of the most 
admired plants in our nursery when it 
blooms in May. Plant it now in groups 
in the wild garden or half-shady border 
with the late daffodils. 

$1.50 for 10; $2.50 for 25 (Add postage) 








GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 








Philippinense Formosanum Lily 


Hardy, large, white, long-trumpet, 


late-flowering lily. Three-year bulbs, 


$5 per dozen; two-year, $4. 
EDWIN C. POWELL 


Silver Spring Maryland 





DAFFODILS — 3 each King Alfred, Alba 
tross, Bernardino, Early Surprise, Golden 
Spur, Gloria Mundi, Laurens Koster, Orna- 
tus, Recurvus, Sir Watkin, Spring Glory, 
Jonquilla, $2; 6 each $3.50. 

TULIPS—4 each of 10 named varieties, $1. 
DUTCH IRIS — 4 each of 6 named varie 
ties, shades of blue, yellow, lavender, 
white, $1. 

LILIES — 2 each Candidum, Henryi, Re 
gale, Umbellatum, $1. 

Ali offers prepaid. Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, 
Woodburn, Ore. 


The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 





GEORGE D. AIKEN 
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arsenate of lead be used instead. This material is now avail- 
able. 

In describing the diseases of birches, the authors point out 
that one important formation which is commonly seen on 
injured and dead birch trees after all does not attack healthy 
trees. This fungus, that looks like flattened ears sticking out 
from the trunks, works only on worthless trees. It is an 
annual growth. 

An interesting point is brought out in the fact that a curi- 
ous formation known as witches-broom, often seen on the 
hackberry, is caused by two agents. One is a gall-mite and 
the other a powdery mildew, both of which are found on the 
diseased areas, although it is not known which comes first. 
The only method of control for witches-broom, which is 
found not only on hackberry but also on other trees, is to cut 
off the branches and reshape the tree to stimulate growth. 

A textbook of 508 pages filled with illustrations and de- 
scriptions of worms, bugs, and diseases would seem to hold 
little hope for the average gardener. However, this particular 
book can be an invaluable aid to anyone interested in the wel- 
fare of trees, shrubs, evergreens and fruits, because practically 
all the known pests are discussed under each plant heading, 
beginning with alder and ending with yew or taxus. A résumé 
of the best control measures known to date is given for every 
pest, and there are few garden workers who, at some time, 
are not in need of just such information. 


An English Rock Garden Book 


“‘A Simple Guide to Rock Gardening,’’ by Sir James L. Cotter. Published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

HERE is a variety of opinion as to the advisability of 

using freshly quarried stone in the rock garden. Appar- 
ently this author has no objection to using it, for he says, 
“Tt soon weathers, and in any case the plants will cover it in 
a very short time.’’ In making a new rock garden, however, it 
is suggested that even though bare space must be filled in 
quickly, one should avoid setting out quick-growing, rampant 
plants.because they are sure to become a ‘‘perfect curse.”’ 

The present volume is a reprint of the late Sir James L. 
Cotter’s book which has been corrected to make it accurate. 
Naturally it is written for English conditions primarily, al- 
though it should also be a good guide for residents of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

















A SAFE SERVICE 
FOR ESTATES 


The National Association of 
Gardeners has on file the names_ | 
of many men fitted by training | 
and experience for the care of | 
fine gardens and greenhouses. | 
The estate owner who wishes to 
engage a man for work of this 
kind can arrange, through the 
secretary of the Association, for 
interviews with men fully capa- 
ble of handling the position 
offered. This service is rendered 
without charge. 


GARDENERS’ 
GARONICLE 


is a comprehensive, up-to-date, 
monthly magazine devoted to 
gardening. It presents sound, 
constructive advice in an easy 
readable manner. If you really 
like gardening, you'll want 
this magazine; and if you are 
thrifty, you'll appreciate our 
special offer of six months for 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION one dollar. Single copies are 
OF GARDENERS twenty-five cents. 
Dorothy Ebel Hansell, Secretary 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


522-H Fifth Ave., New York City 
























Your NEW. Book Is Ready!/ > 


Finest Hill Catalog of Evergreens ever issued ! 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations £ 
Specialists offer every suggestion foradorn- £ 
ing your home with 


HILU’S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. ™ 
Enclose 25¢c for valuable book— refunded on 
first order. 






DB. HILL NURSERY CO. > Bvorgrece Specialists 


Largest Growers in America Box 317 Dundee, m 










PLANT THIS FALL 
or You'll Be Sorry Next Spring 


One each 18 field-grown Hardy Rock 
Garden Plants $3.00. 
Cactus $3.00 postpaid. 
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Viola odorata 


ROSINA 


A garden violet with soft rosy 
pink flowers. Absolutely hardy 
and deliciously fragrant. 


12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











NATIVE and IMPORTED 
Alpines and Perennials 


FLOWERING SIZE PLANTS Each 
eS OO” ee $.35 
Aquilegia Pyrenaica ........ os <) e 
Campanula Piperi .......... wis ee 
Campanula Saxifraga ....... 2s aoe 
Genista Tinctoria fl. pl. ............ -50 
ee 1.00 
Lewisia Cotyledon, Finchi, Heckneri, 
i re .50 
Parochetus Communis ..... .35 
Primula Rosea Grdfl. .............. -50 
Synthyris Pinnatifida .... a 
Viola Rosina, pink Violet ...... -25 


Our catalog lists more than 1000 Species 
and Varieties of Imported and Native 
Bulbs and Plants. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 


ULB 


FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Ask for our Bulb Price List—in color— 
before you buy. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Unusual Siberian Iris Offers 


6 fine var. cat. $2.50 for .......... 1.50 

5 _— var. incl. Blue Heron, cat. $6 om 

4 Novelties inel, White Dove, cat. 
Sb 66s. Wade Kee sodas.) s 12.50 


po 5 roots sent postpaid 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


DEEPHINIUM 
UPERB 


Fresh seed from 80 finest Se ae 

Wrexhams. In mixture $1.00 

Plants for Fall or Spring del. $5 — Rio 

per doz. Comparison invited and satisfac- 

tion assured under replacement guarantee. 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 

32 ELM AVENUE FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 


Member: British and American Delph. Societies 





LATTER'S 








Perennial and 


Rock Garden Special 


Choice of either 10 Perennials or 10 
Rock Plants, our selection, $2. Usual 
price $3.50. Postage prepaid. 


Hillside Gardens, Amesbury, Mass. 




















At Lissadell you will find 


Ten kinds Hardy 


Unusual Booklet Free 


STRECKER'S 
508 ST. PAUL, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


catalogues. 





Hardy Alpine and. 
Herbaceous Plants. 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for | 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





ROCK PLANT SPECIALS 


5 onc ys ae ine Seared $1.25 
EE, Scie a oa cess a sha ye -75 
PRR, ng eo tiecte em ecseen se 1.25 
eee .40 
ES ee ee 50 
Androsace Lanuginosa ............ 35 


(Postage Extra) 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
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a) ‘< / EL: Ss 7 


ae 4 
Wc‘ 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC, 


aeee® Bulb Spec at sts 


$61 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 








Oregon Crown 


HARDY LILIES 
Plant this fall for best results 


We have 40 varieties 
of very choice lilies 
at reasonable prices. 


Send for catalog 


TEBBEN'S BULB ACRES 


CONCORD ROAD, MILWAUKIE, OREGON 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











40 choice varie 
NARCISSI ties to name, in- 
cluding the new 
Jonquil Hybrids Buttercup, Golden Scepter, Lady 


Hillingdon, Rugulosus Maximus. Also a fine mix- 
ture for naturalizing or for garden planting. 


Send for Catalogue 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 


All blooming size. 

Amabile, Davuri- 

cum, Columbi- 

anum, Easter, 
a 


Lil Henryi, rdalinum, Regale, 
Rubrum, Tenuifolium, Ti er, Umbellatum, 
25c each, one each of the twelve $2.50. 
Testaceum, Sargentiae, Washingtonianum, 
Willmottiae, 50c each. True Brownii, $1.00. 
Catalogue 
SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
R.F.D. BURTON, WASH. 








LILIES 
We are now digging: 
L. AMABILE and L. CROCEUM 
35c each, $3.50 per dozen, postpaid 
Price List on Request 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 
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Annuals for Late Planting 


27 is well known by many garden makers that a number of 

annuals have the habit of self-sowing. This suggests that 
some of the rush of Spring work in the garden can be avoided 
by sowing some of these annuals in the Fall. For instance 
calliopsis, also called coreopsis, may be sown before frost in 


| ordinary garden soil preferably in the spot in which it.is to 


remain. Other seeds, too, may be sown such as cosmos, cleome, 
calendula, portulaca, snapdragon, petunia, verbena, marigold, 
Shirley poppy and bachelor buttons. 

These annuals are described as hardy in the catalogues 
which means that the seeds can remain in the ground un- 
harmed over Winter. The ease with which the Summer- 
cypress, kochia, self-sows is proof of this point. Even small 
plants of the annual larkspur seem to winter over easily but it 
is usually advisable that seeds not be sown until late October. 
Obviously, all plantings should be carefully labeled. 


A slightly different procedure in the Fall sowing of seeds 
should be followed than in Spring. Of course, the soil should 
be well prepared. In every instance the surface drainage must 
be perfect so that water and ice will not collect over the seeds. 
Nor should the location be one that is subject to the washing 
of surface water in Winter. It is important to firm the seeds 
well in the soil and in order to keep them in place cover the 
soil with a very light mulch either of finely pulverized, well 
rotted manure, leaf mold, or peat moss. A mulch of corn 
stalks or some similar rough material would also be helpful 
to prevent frost heaving, but it should be removed when the 
weather has become settled in the Spring. 

It is true that the percentage of germination is likely not to 
be as great with Fall-sown seeds as with those sown early in 
coldframes or in the garden in Spring. However, many of the 
annuals mentioned above will make an early start and will 
produce stronger and more compact plants if the seed is Fall 
sown. 


A Lost Aquilegia Regained 


ANY years ago, in the initial volume of Garden and 
Forest, a remarkable plant, Aquilegia longissima, was 


_ figured with spurs described as four inches long. This may be 


counted among long-lost plants of which there are many. | 
have watched down through the years for the reappearance 
of this columbine, and at last, in the Blakeslee Botanic Gar- 
dens at Santa Barbara, Calif., there has appeared among others 
from collected seeds in their native habitats the long lost long- 


| spurred columbine, which has taken to naturalization very 
| well, bearing seeds and going native. The exact habitat has 


not yet been cleared up, though probably it is Arizona. Cer- 
tain it is that this species new to cultivation promises to give 
an interesting break in our garden columbines, as the spurs 
under cultivation here often reach six inches in length. The 
flower lacks color, it is true, being a pale straw yellow, but 
this can be remedied. Perhaps the most remarkable fact in the 
introduction is that the seeds were mixed with other species 
and distributed for naturalization purposes without the spe- 


_ cies being identified at the time of gathering the seeds. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 








REGAL LILIES 
Large Bulbs 
2 to 5 blossoms in 1933— 
$1.50 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 


FITCHBURG MASS. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.’’ Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

“Depression” has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
— of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


| GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














by PETERSON 







A prize winning 
strain for 30 years. 
Strong, wholesome, one, two 

and three year undivided 
| roots — bloom first season. 

Helpful catalog gladly sent 
on request East of Rocky Mountains. 


GEO. H. PETERSON 


45 PARAMUS RD., FAIR LAWN, N. J. 














Peony Bargain 
World famous varieties usually 
selling from 75 cts. to $1.50 each. 

Three for $1.00 


Our selection—Express collect | 


Hillside Gardens, Amesbury, Mass. 


PEONIES PAY 


fine profits from both Flowers and Roots. 
Our 2lst Annual Catalog tells you how 
We grow only the Best of the Old and New 
Varieties, and offer them to you at Attrac- 
tive Prices. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


BERLIN MARYLAND 


Seabrook Gladiolus 


Over 300 varieties, not including 
our trial garden of hundreds of 
new seedlings, of those better 
grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 

















Write for our Retail Catalog 
and Wholesale List 


Seabrook Nurseries 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











THE 


Glen Road Iris Gardens 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
We have a long list of fine irises at 
greatly reduced prices as well as new 
introductions and novelties. SEND for 
our 1932 catalog. 


GRACE STURTEVANT 











Narcissi and Golden Daffodils 


A wonderful handmade mixture for naturalizing, 
covering 6 weeks bloom—white, cream, bicolor 
and golden yellow——double and single—in pack- 
ages of 100. Each 100 contains King Alfred, King 
Edward, Dante, Campernelle, Laurens Koster, El- 
vira, Golden Spur, Victoria Golden and Sulphur 
Phoenix, Poeticus Recurvus and Ornatus, White 
Lady, Emperor and B. Conspicuus, $3.50 per 100. 
10 pkgs. (1000) $30, prepaid. This is an excep- 
tional offer. We also have the scarce and much 
desired Lycoris Squamegira, 75c¢ each, 3 for $2. 
HOWARD FLOWER GARDENS 
Republic Missouri 


Oriental Poppies ! 


READY TO PLANT 


QUEEN LOUISE 
A melting strawberry pink 
Uncommon and beautiful 
Limited supply Splendid roots 
$2.00 each 


SASS PINK 
New and lovely creation 
Delicate shell pink, large and crepy 
Blooming-size plants $1.00 each 
Add 10 cents for postage 





CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Poppy leaflet 


OLIVE BELCHES 





366 


TREE MOVING 


Thirty years’ experience in moving 
mature trees 


PLANTS 


Large specimens from private estates 


Taxus 

Dogwoods, pink and white 

Large flowering Japanese 
Crabapples 


Larger than usual nursery sizes 


Cotoneasters 

Azaleas 
Mountain-laurel 
Rhododendrons 
French Hybrid Lilacs 


Spraying, Fertilizers, and Humus 
EDWARD J. HALLORAN 


95 DEDHAM STREET 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 


TEL. CENTER NEWTON 1502 


Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large eontent of organic matter. High 
eapacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate s upply. Light- 
ens and aerates heavy soils. kes sandy 

soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that 
degree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal et ermination. Trans- 
planted sooeings os poe cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 


Send for Circular 


92.25 per 100-lb. b Quantity pees 
OB. East Kingsto 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD ‘co. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 


MASS. 








lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FCUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 





GARDEN DIGEST 


—— the “‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ —be- 
cause it reports and condenses 
articles of outstanding value 
and timeliness from scores of 
™ other magazines, books and 
bulletins. Garden Digest is 
your private secretary al- 
ways watching for the best 
“A neces- 





ideas. ‘‘Clever."’ 


sity.’ 
Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 


Garden Digest, 1015 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 








Rare Sansevierias 


Ardisia, Variegated Guineensis, Cylindrica, 
Subspicata. All nice, healthy, clean stock. 
Collection of four, $3.00, postpaid. 
Write for prices on other varieties. 


WINTER GARDEN 
ORNAMENTAL NURSERIES 
Winter Garden, Florida 

SUMMER 


CACTUS obaices 


10 Miniature Cacti, postpaid, $1.00; 20 
assorted blooming size, postpaid, $2.50. 4 
assorted plants with Mexican bowl to plant 
them in, postpaid, $1.00. 25 Cacti suitable 
for Rockery or Window Display, $5.00. 
Express Collect. Package 3 Resurrection 
Plants and Catalog 25c, postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
STA. A, BOX 95 EL PASO, TEXAS 








SEBDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
list. Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 
Mass. 





25 HARDY PERENNIALS $1.00, 12 varie- 
ties; stage prepaid. Highway Nursery, 











Wheeling, Illinois. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Simpson, W. H. & Sons. 
“Autumn catalogue.” 
Smith, T. 


(Birmingham, ae 
(Bulbs gy! reg 
(Daisy Hill Nursery, 


ewry, Ireland.) (Catalogs of 


trees, shrubs, perennials, bulbs, roses, etc.) 


Southern California Iris Gardens. 


“ Se 9? 


Starker, Carl, Gardens. 
“Rock plants and iris.” 
Swett, Nadia. (Tigard, Ore.) 
Stevenson, J. 
and bulbs.” 
Stump & Walter Co. 
autumn planting.” 


(Wimborne, Dorset, England.) 
(132-38 Church St., 


(C. S. Milliken, Pasadena, Cal.) 


(Jennings Lodge, Ore.) 


“Daffodil novelties.” 


“Selected sweet peas 


N. Y., N. Y.) “Bulbs for 


Tanaka Boekibu. (24, Nipponbashi 5-chome, Osaka, Japan.) “Alpine 


plants native of Japan.” 

Taylor, Walter R. 
(Lilies, narcissus, tulips, irises.) 

Thole’s Gardens. 
“Trises.” 

Tingle Nursery Co. 

Tulip Grange. (Bow, 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds, 
“Flowering bulbs.” 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. 
logue.” 

Van Bourgondien Bros. 
native bulbs.” 

Van Tubergen, C. G., Ltd. 


Inc. 


(2754 45th Ave., 
(Pittsville, Md.) 
Wash.) “B 
(Histon, Cambs., England.) 
(Babylon, L. L., 


(The Daffodil Farm, Olympia, Wash.) 


Southwest, Seattle, Wash.) 
“Peony catalog.” 
ulbs.” 
(59 & 61 Park Pi, N. Y., N. Y.) 


“Summer cata- 


“Imported and 


N. Y.) 


(Zwanenburg Nurseries, Haarlem, Hol- 


land; American Agent, E. J. Krug, 110-116 Broad St., N. Y., N. Y.) 


“Dutch bulbs.” 
Veitch, Robert, & Son, Ltd. 


(Royal Nurseries, 


Alphington, nr. 


Exeter, England.) (Trees and shrubs, seeds.) 


Van Aalst Bulb Farms, Inc. 
address: 101 W. 31st St., 


(Kirkland, Wash.) 


Van Waveren, W. & Sons, Inc. 
New York, N. Y.) 


“Bulbs.” 
(Hillegom, Holland; American 


“Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, crocus, etc.” 


Verne, Mary, Bulb Gardens. 


(Montesano, Wash.) 


“Gladiolus, iris, delphiniums, peonies.” 


Wayman, Robert. 
“Select list of choice irises.” 
Wallace, R., & Co., Ltd. 
England.) 
Wavside Gardens. 
Wolf, Gustav, 


“Dahlien, nelken, schittstauden, 
(Tulipdom, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y.) 


Zandbergen Bros. 


(The Old Gardens, 
“Bulbs, irises, trees & shrubs.” 
(Mentor. Ohio.) (Bulbs.) 
(Leipzig n. 21, Germany.) 


(Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) 


Tunbridge, Wells, 


gladiolen und chrysanthemum.” 
(Bulbs. ) 


Points on Planting Daffodils 


HE distance between daffodils, as they are planted in the 

border, will vary, depending on whether or not the bulbs 
are to be left in the ground for several years or lifted after 
flowering to make room for other things. In permanent plant- 
ings, the bulbs may be set as much as six to nine inches apart, 
but closer planting of four to six inches is recommended if the 
bulbs must be moved late in the Spring. The average depth 
of planting is from three to four inches. In heavy soils the 
bulbs are set less deeply than in sandy soil. 

More and more narcissi are being naturalized. The poet's 
narcissus is commonly used this way. Broad masses of it along 
the edge of the orchard or woodland path are very refreshing 
in the Spring. The pure white varieties Ornatus, Mrs. Lang- 
try, and a number of large trumpet daffodils such as Emperor, 
Princess and Victoria are adapted to naturalizing. 

When preparing soil, especially for narcissi, a number of 
nutrients may be added, such as leaf mould, soot, wood ashes 
and garden refuse. Bone meal or basic slag may be used in 
moderate quantities. Fresh stable manure is not recommended 
and yet narcissi feed so heavily that old hotbed or mushroom 
manure can be used safely if it is available. When planting 
narcissi in beds, a trowel will be found most satisfactory. 
Naturalizing bulbs, however, is a little more difficult and a 
spade is preferable. With it the soil can be loosened, which 
will encourage the bulbs to root freely. Only fresh soil or very 
finely chopped turf should be put over the bulbs and it is well 
to tread the surface of the ground lightly. 





Gardener: Landscape expert will lay out 
and care for new country place, or care for 
place where improvement is desired. OC. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


American, single, desires position on a pri- 
vate estate as general gardener. Graduate 
of Stockbridge School of Agriculture. Good 
references. F. W. O., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 
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FOUR PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Halli, 
Boston, as follows: 

Begonias and Their Culture .. 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
ag Gardens and What to Grow in 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check of stamps 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Oapable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. CO. L., Care “Horticulture,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 








I know how to care for and improve 
your country place because I grew up on a 
farm, have farmed for a living, cared for 
private estates and been foreman for land- 
scape gardeners, laying out and planting 
many properties. 

References: present and former employ- 
ers. 

Will go anywhere alone. 

Am 43, own home, have family. 

Address: Box 886, Nantucket, Mass. 





Greenhouse man and gardener wishes per 
manent position. Capable of taking com 
plete charge of estate, but will take sub 
ordinate position. Will drive car and do 
other work. R. H. Johnson, East Point, 
Nahant, Mass. 





Gardener: Wants position on gentleman's 
estate as gardener or caretaker. Experi- 
enced in flowers, shrubbery, lawns, vege- 
table gardening, fruit, poultry, etc., also 
landscaping. Can furnish best references, 
age 56, married, no children, Kindly state 
wages, terms, etc. H. J. M., Care of Horti- 
cultural Society of Pennsylvania, 1600 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gardener or estate manager. Swedish, mar- 
ried, two children. American citizen. Ex- 
perienced in making flower gardens, hardy 
flower borders, also roads, tennis courts, 
lawns, planting shrubs and trees. Expert 
grower of flower plants and vegetables. 
Formerly Swedish agricultural instructor. 
J. H., Care of “Hovticuiture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 29, 
will furnish references. Protestant. R. C. S., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





A highly recommended chauffeur, general 
man, careful driver, care of garden and 
grounds. Single, middle age, Protestant. 
be ag | of Boston or North Shore. Appl) 
A. . Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Young man, single, wishes position on 
estate. Experienced in care of gardens; 
some greenhouse work. Willing to work 
for modest salary, under capable superin 
tendent, F. Forster, 36 Ingraham Place, 
Newark, N. J 





Gardener: Married, age 38, desires posi- 
tion on small or large estate, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of fic a1 cul- 
ture, greenhouse experience. Gardener, 96 
Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Excellent gardener and chauffeur, married, 
desires position. Would be valuable on 
small farm. Six years’ experience, and very 
good pecees@ess. Apply to present employer 

Dixon, Stenton Ave., 
elphia, Pa. 


Chestnut ie P 





Gardener, 45, single, 25 years’ experience 
in the growing and caring of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers. Desires position as caretaker. 
Excellent references. H. H., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, desires position on a small 

estate. Five years’ experience in greenhouse 

work. Experienced also in the care of lawns, 

flowers, and the general upkeep of an 

estate. Excellent references furnished. 

- N. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener desires position. English, married, 
no children. 35 years’ experience in grow- 
ing of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, and 
the general care and upkeep of a private 
estate. Many years in last position. Excel- 
lent references. State particulars in first 
letter. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 

















Exhibition 


at 





THE PENNSYLVANIA | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Hardy Chrysanthemum 


NOVEMBER 3 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. | duct a question period on the growing of 


Entries close at 11:30 A.M., November 2 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Ma 


FIRST MONTHLY MEETING OF 


thirty o'clock Mr. Robert A. Scott of Mt. pg 


NOVEMBER 2 I P.M. to 6 P.M. | Kisco, New York, noted for his skill as a | library. 


grower of fine material of all kinds will con- 


“FRUITS AND VEGETABLES" 


HISTORY 


OF THE 
ssachusetts Horticultural 


Society 


By 
THE 1932-33 SEASON ALBERT EMERSON BENSON 
Really the story of the rise and develop- 
October 19th ment of horticulture in America. 


Written in a popular way and filled with 
human interest. 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. No formal talk is to be given, but at two- Beautifully illustrated and containing 
many rare portraits. 


dispensable volume for every garden 


Price $3.00 





For Sale by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Dues in t 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: membersh 


privileges. 


ADMISSION FREE Professional—"' Exhibit of Vegetables" 2. To hav personal access to the Library and to borrow 
s. 
Amateur —''Exhibit of Herbs" “ Society a which sdmision ——— age 
JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary ‘ie 
For proposal blanks and any further information, address 











1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ENTRIES INVITED The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 


he Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
ip, and entitle the member to the following 


























NEW LILIES 


and a complete set of new 
English Iris introductions. 


Also lovely Japanese Iris for pool or 
waterside planting. Ask for our new 
catalogue illustrating these in full 
color. We offer also a splendid list 
of Dutch Iris and other interesting 
garden material for Fall planting. 


COOLEY'S IRIS GARDENS 
SILVERTON OREGON 








Established 88 Years 











SS 


Don’t Neglect Your Lawn 


The complete beauty of your home de- 
pends on its settin 

To be assured of healthy shrubberv. a 
perfect lawn and strong. weedless grass 
the liberal use of a combination of— 


Shute’s Special Peat Moss 
and Shute’s Special 
Pulverized Cow Manure 


At this season 1s a necessity. Not only 
& protection against the hot weather but 
applied now. it will work wel) into the 
coil hefore frost and then— 

NOTE THE DIFFERENCE 
Shute's Speciai Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Shute’s ‘* pulv. Cow Manure 2.75 100 lbs 
Shute’s ‘ Sheep Manure — 7. > 
Shute’s ‘ Bune Meal .. 2.50" “* 
Shnte’s Agricultura) Lime .. 1.00 bag 

Rea! Quality Lawn and Fieid Seeds 


E. L. SHUTE & CO., 


616 W. Upsal St. Phila., Pa. 

















Rock Plants to Divide 


ANY rock plants that have become crowded may be dug 

up, pulled apart with the fingers and replanted at this 

time. Do not make the divisions too large. Kinds to divide are 

Armeria maritima (sea pink), the saxifragas aizoides, coty- 

ledon, caespitosa, and others; tunica, Phlox subulata, alys- 

sums, iberis, sedums, sempervivums, and Armeria arvense. 
Firm the soil well around each plant. 


Verbena and Rose Combination 


OME amateur gardeners have found that the purple Ver- 
bena venosa, which makes a low matted growth, combines 
well in the garden with the dwarf polyantha rose Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush. The verbena is not hardy in the North but it may 
either be carried over the Winter in pots or started from seed 
early in the Spring. Orders for roses should be sent forward at 
once so that plants may be delivered early in November for 
Fall planting. 


Coming Exhibitions 


October 3. Germantown, Pa. Dahlia Show of the Germantown Hor- 
ticultural Society in Library Hall, Vernon Park. 
October 6-7. Birmingham, Ala. Rose and Dahlia Show of the Bir- 
ga Federation of Garden Clubs in the Thomas Jefferson 
otel. 
October 27-29. Pasadena, Calif. The 25th annual show of the Pasa- 
dena Horticultural Society in the Civic Auditorium. 
November 2-3. Philadelphia, Pa. Hardy Chrysanthemum Exhibition 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society at 1600 Arch Street. . 
November 3-6. New York, N. Y. The 25th annual Autumn exhibi- 
tion of the Horticultural Society of New York at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

November 7. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society in Library Hall, Vernon Park. 

November 8-10. Columbus, Ohio. Annual show of the Chrysanthe- 
mum Society of America, at the Neil House. 

November 15-16. Boston, Mass. Fall flower show of the Gardeners 
and Florists Club of Boston at Horticultural Hall. 

November 15-17. Wilmington, Del. Fall flower show of the Wil- 
mington Florists Club at the DuPont-Biltmore Hotel. 

November 15-20. Marshalltown, Ia. Ninth Midwest Horticultural 
Exposition. 


: The Packard Auto- 

eM matic Feeder weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, 
and costs $1 and post- 
age. Why pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 
Nothing else like it; 


nothing else so good, 
10 pounds, $2 and 


FEED the BIRDS 





postage. 
Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





Pploom-food — 


4 Makes CuT flowers 
last lwICe as long 
25 CENTS A PACKAGE 
SEND $1°° _“e- 5 PACKAGES TO 


BLOOM-FOOD COMPANY 
474 NORTH SIXTH ST.~==- PHILADELPHIA, PA 




















uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 


Roses, Perennials 
W rite for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 











Don't Burn Your Leaves! 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into 


rich, clean, artificial manure. Sodo weeds 
and cuttings from the garden, straw and 
cornstalks from the farm, without animals. 
You owe it to yourvelf to know how to 
mok: artifcial manure. Instructions 
FREE. 


ADCO, 1704 LUDLOW ST., PHILA., PA. 











ARDWOOD ASHES. Nature's greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
| ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
| you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario, 

















Fall Feeding for Lawns and Shrubs i 








Dehydrated Cow Manure and 


DEAT MOSS 


So:/ Improver 


More Important Than Spring Fertilizing 


Experts have long since discovered that Fall feeding 
of lawns and shrubs is even more important than 
Spring feeding. 


In the first place, eight to ten weeks of burning hot 
sun devitalizes your grass roots tremendously—and 
they NEED food to restore them to a healthy condi- 
tion. In the second place, it has been found that Fall 
feeding enables the turf to STORE UP a reserve 
of energy and strength during the late Fall and early 
Spring growing season that is not compensated for 
by late Spring feeding. 


The result is that Fall fed lawns turn green earlier 
in the Spring and stay green longer into the Summer, 
due to this reserve energy built up by Fall feeding. 
But your choice of fertilizer for such results narrows 
down to the pure organic fertilizer—DRICONURE 


—which will HOLD its feeding elements available 
during the entire Fall and Spring feeding seasons 
instead of leaching away in the seasonal rains as 
would most chemicals. 


DRICONURE is highly concentrated cow manure 
—and peat moss. It contains 15 to 20 times more 
plant food than ordinary barnyard manure and is 
absolutely free of weed seeds, insect infestation and 
other impurities. 


In short—it does an unusually good job—at the most 
important time of the year—when most other plant 
foods may prove a decided disadvantage. 


Use DRICONURE now for a fine stand of lawn 
next year. Available at all good dealers—or direct 
from us at $2.50 per 314 bushel bag. Freight or 
express delivery is of course extra. 



















Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., 165-K John St., New York, N.Y. 





Have you secured your supply of Peat Moss for W inter covering? Protects your 
plants from winter-kill. Saves untold numbers of plants that may be hard to 
replace. One bale covers 300 to 400 square feet. Prices and literature on request. 





